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Portrait of the Week 


IN FRANCE, on dit oui; in the Congo, non; in 
Belgium, peut-étre; in Laos, all three; at home, 
nothing. 

* 
IN THE REFERENDUM on the future of Algeria, Pre- 
sident de Gaulle’s policy, whatever that might be, 
received a four-to-one majority from the 76 per 
cent of the French electorate who voted, and a 
two-to-one majority from 60 per cent of the 
Algerian voters. There were some disorders, in- 
cluding killings, during the voting in Algeria, but 
on the whole the referendum passed off more 
peacefully than had been feared. The President 
now had the backing of the respective percent- 
ages for action without reference to Parliament; 
the action including allowing the Algerians to 
vote on their future at some date unspecified and 
in a manner not prescribed, to draw from the 
result of that vote conclusions so far undisclosed, 
and to proceed meanwhile with the setting-up in 
some fashion as yet to be determined an Algerian 
State of a character hitherto not revealed 

* 
IN BELGIUM there were sudden, though slender, 
hopes of an end to the strike after the rapidly 
deteriorating situation had produced more vio- 
lence and something not far short of civil war. M. 
Eyskens, the Prime Minister, responded with un- 
expected alacrity and cordiality to a compromise 
proposal (itself unexpected) from M. van Acker, 
a former Socialist Prime Minister. It was expected 
that modifications to the Austerity Bill would 
follow this, and hoped that peace would follow 
them. But there had been more rioting, sabotage 
ind death. The decision by the General Council 
of the British Trades Union Congress to lend 
£50.000 to the Belgian unions for the relief of 
hardship among the strikers’ families caused a 
small storm in both countries, but it was thought 
to be unlikely that the Treasury would refuse per- 
mission for the transfer of the money. 

* 
IHE SITUATION in the Congo grew, if anything, 
worse. Even more remarkably, it grew more con- 
fused. In the province of Katanga, supporters of 





the fallen M. Lumumba claimed to have set up a 


new province, and M. Tshombe seemed to be | 
ibout to fight them. Other rival groups, some 
with Prime Ministers, some with Presidents, some 
with neither, combined and conflicted. More 
people starved to death 

* 
A SUDDEN REPORT by the Government of Laos | 


that there were Soviet troops in the country was | 
heavily discounted. The Soviet Ambassador to the 
United States discussed the situation with Mr. | 
Herter, and there a proposal by Cambodia 
for a fourteen-nation conference on the situation 
There more fighting, but by and 
igainst whom. in the name of what, was not at all 


was 


there. was 





ear | 

* 
FICIAL STRIKE at London Airport col- 
the airline employers had refused all 
The shipbuilding employers, on the 
hand, conceded an expected wage increase 
6d. to 8s. 6d. a week, and it was not 
expected that the unions’ promise, for the fourth 
| time, to discuss steps to improve the competitive 
position of the industry would be taken very seri- 
usly by either side 


ft yt 


ncd altel 


sions 


Ti S 


* 


‘  HAMMARSKJOLD’S VISIT to South Africa ended | 
svusner than had been expected; a cultural ex- 
change agreement between Britain and the Soviet 
Union was signed; five people were charged at 
30w Street with alleged offences under the Official 
Secrets Act; Mr. Clore and Mr. Cotton made a 
take-over bid for the Manchester Royal Ex- 
change; and a Mr. Muller was appointed the new 
South African High Commissioner in London, 
being reported popular at home with all shades of 
Opinion, if not of skin. 
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SWIFT AND STRONG 


ERE we are, the Prime Minister said s 


months ago, 


ix 


and the question we have to ask ourselves is, 
where do we go from here? We have to give the 


answer in a spirit neither of despair 


nor of 


cynicism... We must follow a consistent path 


and not lurch desperately from side to 
following now one policy and now another. 


side, 


But what if the consistent path leads con- 
sistently in the wrong direction? In the last few 
days, two plain warnings have been issued to 
Britain. The first was in the report on conditions 


here by the OEEC. Expansion, the repo 


rt 


regrets, had to be restrained in 1960, with the 


result that economic growth was disappointin 


g 


The ratio of exports to imports remained un- 


satisfactory and is likely to become still worse 
wage demands are not moderated, for it will b 


if 


e- 


come more difficult to absorb them, to keep prices 


sufficiently low to enable producers to find pu 
chasers. If Britain’s economy is to flourish, tt 
report concludes, ‘it is clear that major efforts w 
be required.’ 


f- 
1 


ill 


The second warning came from the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer on Tuesday at the lunchec 
given in his honour by the Merseyside Chambe 


ym 


rs 


of Commerce, There were grounds, he said, for 
anxiety and uncertainty; and he expressed the 


fear that growing inflationary pressures will price 


British goods out of their markets, cause gre 


hardship to people living on small fixed income 


and deprive wage-earners of the bene 


wage increases because of the fall in the value 
money. 


But, surely, if Mr. Lloyd is as worried abou 


the situation as the OEEC is, and if he want, U 
rest of us to take his fears seriously, 


he ought t 


at 


S 


. 


to 


be a little less confident that the policies which 


the Treasury have been pursuing are soun 


d. 


Britain has had a couple of never-so-good years: 
in that time the nation’s economy has had an 
opportunity to settle down to a steady forward 


movement. But it has not done so. True, apa 


rt 


from the crisis in the car industry there has as 
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yet been little serious trouble; but all the 
indications are that 1961 may well be an 


extremely difficult year. 


* 


And certainly there is no call for the astonish- 


ing complacency the Prime Minister is showing 


has had with him 


to judge by an interview the editor of the Mail 
As an interview, it was a 


minor classic; some of it deserves to be read by 
people who do not subscribe to the Mail. 


Mr. Macmillan smiled and said, ‘No, the 
peace of the world can no longer be maintained 
by gunboats of the Royal Navy.’ This was his 
way of recognising the change that has taken 
place in the status of Britain as a world power. 


‘Temporary vexations, however acute, must be 
seen in the perspective of mankind’s need.’ 


The 


strong 


Prime Minister's reply swift and 
‘Well. we were partners in developing 
itomic power right from the start,’ he declared. 
‘Anyway. we have got it. We have got the 
V-Bomber force—given its strength and location, 
a most powerful contribution to the Western 
deterrent.” 


was 


The conversation was nearly at an end 

The Prime Minister said with grave face and 
tone, “The free world has really got to 
show and prove that it has more to offer y 


strong 


and one of the Prime Minister’s remarks de- 
, to become a classic: “Take what I call the 
Problem of the Future’ (the capitals are the 
Mail's) 

But stripped of all cliché (which leaves singu- 


little else) What the interview brings out is the 


Prime Minister’s almost total lack of interest in 


the practical problems presented by the economic 


Situation. 
sums required for health, housing, 
cle 


up to a 


He referred in passing to the vast 


roads, slum 
ince and the like; but this was only to lead 
the Affluent Society, 


dissertation on 


enabling him to bring in a new version of his old 


song: 


‘We've got it good. Let’s keep it good. 
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There’s nothing to be ashamed of in that.’ But 
how to keep it good? The Prime Minister had 
hardly a word on this point; not a mention of the 
Treasury’s worries, or about exports, or even 
about what ought to be his most important 
task, the bringing together of the Six and the 
Seven. 

This is characteristic of the man. Mr. Mac- 
millan has begun to think of himself as a civilised 
civilian version of de Gaulle, with the good for- 
tune that he does not have to concern himself 
much with domestic issues or colonies, so that 
he can concentrate on presenting his world-states- 
man persona, The editor of the Mail may have 
come away with the impression that Mr. Mac- 
millan is viewing the world prospect ‘with strong 
mind and vigour unsapped by four onerous 
years of office’; but readers of the interview may 
be forgiven for thinking that the only strong 
thing that emerged from it was the odour of old 
ham. 


Return of the Prodigal ? 


F anybody had suggested ten years ago that 
o Republic of Ireland might be induced to 
rejoin the Commonwealth he would have been 
laughed at, or dismissed as a crank. Even five 
years ago, though by that time a few Common- 
wealth straws were floating in the wind, little 
attention would have been paid to the idea. But 
tcday, Lord Pakenham’s suggestion in the 
Observer that Ireland might join if she were tact- 
fully approached to join deserves consideration 
here—and will arouse interest. rather than in- 
sults, in Ireland. 


- 


As Lord Pakenham points out, Ireland left the 
Commonwealth at the time when it was impos- 
sible for a republic to be a member of the 
Commonwealth, a restriction which no longer 
applies. The decision to leave, too, was taken in 
what can only be described as a fit of pique; the 
party Which took it had always previously cam- 
paigned for the Commonwealth connection. 
foday, diehard republicanism has little influence 
in Irish politics. The premier, Sean Lemass, might 
be called an Irish Butskell, if that did not under- 
estimate his hard-headedness. And the Icader of 
the chief opposition party, James Dillon, was the 
only member of the Dail to oppose neutrality 
during the war, because he felt Ireland ought to 
throw in her lot with the Allies. 

Ireland, too, is already a de facto member of 
the Commonwealti), in certain respects. Irish men 
and women emigrate to Britain in considerable — 
from the Irish point of view, alarming—numbers 
every year. Engish currency is legal tender in 
Ireland, and the whole Irish economy is heavily 
dependent upon the English market. An agree- 
ment to re-enter the Commonwealth would be 
largely a Statute Book-keeping transaction, re- 
sulting in no administrative dislocation on either 
side. 

* 


And yet, though the omens seem propitious, it 
is now doubtful whether an invitation, if sent, 
would be acceptable. It is one thing for an Trish 
government to cherish de facto links with the 
United Kingdom, quite another to register them 
under a formal title. Irish governments are par- 
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ticularly expert in pragmatism. One has only to 
look at their economy for an example; indus- 
trially, at least, they have a highly developed 
form of Socialism, but nobody in Ireland calls 
it that, because Socialism is a rude word. The 
Irish Government—any Irish government— 
would prefer the present system, whereby they 
get the advantages of the freedom of the back- 
door entrance to the UK and lose little by not 
being admitted back into the Commonwealth 
parlour. 

And at present, Ireland has relatively little 
inducement to join. If a deal could be done to 
end Partition, perhaps; but that is obviously im- 
possible at present, and in any case the existence 
of Northern Ireland has become only a marginal 
irritant in Southern Irish politics. The advantages 
of having no formal link with Britain, on the 
other hand, are considerable: economically, in 
view of the keen attention that Ireland is getting 
from the countries of the Six—not to mention 
America and Japan—because she provides them 
with a foothold in the Seven; and still more, 
politically. 

The political prestige that Ireland has won for 
herself at the UN in the last couple of years 
(which led the Economist to say recently that she 
‘bestrides the world stage like a colossus’) has 
been won because she can claim to be detached, 
uncommitted. For her to join the Commonwealth 
club would be to risk losing that reputation. To 
argue that India is unaffected by her membership 
is irrelevant: India is gecgraphically, strategi- 
cally and culturally separate. Ireland, to hold the 
position she has gained, must be able to demon- 
strate, even to flaunt, her independence. And the 
Irish Government may well feel that joining 
the Commonwealth, whatever the domestic ad- 
vantages, would not be wise. 

So, paradoxically, at the moment when Ire- 
land’s re-entry into the Commonwealth would 
appear to present few difficulties, her motives for 
wishing to return have largely disappeared—or, 
rather, her motives for wishing to stay outside 
have strengthened. The question Lord Pakenham 
isks, ‘Must she stay out?’, can be simply 
answered: no. But unless the international situa- 
tion alters very considerably in the near future, 
the same answer must be expected to the ques- 
tion, “Will she come in?’ 


The Customers Can Wait 
™ I » hell with the customers! We've gota strike 


to win, and they can wait till we've won it.’ 
The sentiment is not without precedent. What 
made it remarkable in the airport dispute last 
weekend was that it represented not the view 
of the strikers, but the attitude—-although a very 
much unspoken one—of the two public air 
corporations, BEA and BOAC. Faced with the 
most irresponsible and fatuous kind of un- 
official action imaginable—a four-hour ‘token’ 
strike by airport engineers only forty-eight hours 
before they were to receive an answer to their 
wage claim—the employers, after an advance 
warning, handed out suspension notices to all 
concerned which meant the docking of a day’s 
pay, a penalty enforced with Shylockian deter- 
mination. 


In Manchester, this entailed keeping de- 
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layed passengers on the ground for an extra 
night after the strikers had said they were willing 
to go back to work. In London, it caused BEA 
services to be suspended again for a whole after- 
noon so that one shift of engineers could serve 
out the last three hours of their sentence. And it 
was driven home, when the wage negotiations 
took place, by a steadfast refusal to give the 
engineers a penny more than they had been 
offered before the strike. 

All this is admirable. The willingness of the 
air corporations to inconvenience their passen- 
gers and to lose money (even if at a carefully 
chosen slack period of the year) rather than to 
submit to bullying by unconstitutional behaviour 
represents the kind of stand that has been needed 
for a long time. It has been needed particularly 
at London Airport, where the inquiry which fol- 
lowed the BOAC engineers’ strike two years ago 
revealed a shocking state of industrial anarchy, 
with the shop stewards, under the inspired but 
ruthless leadership of Sidney Maitland, ruling the 
roost. Mr. Maitland has now joined the full-time 
staff of the Electrical Trades Union, and lesser 
men have succeeded him (one of the subsidiary 
facts on which the community can congratulate 
itself is that the Communist Party nowadays is 
throwing up more bunglers in minor union posts 
than it used to do; Mr. Maitland’s Communist 
Party successors at the Airport have shown lit 
of his courage or flair so far). 

But there is a lesson to be learned on the oi! 
side, too. If. the airport engineers and their 
unions, after working their claim through tl! 
proper machinery, had decided that their pay 
Was so inadequate that they must strike, the pub- 
lic ought to have nursed no grievance aga 
them cither. But would it? 
nowadays to regard any strike in a public servic 
as an unjustifiable nuisance. A nuisance it ma 


There is a tende 


be, but justice depends on how good a case eith 
side has, not on the extent to which the public 


may be inconvenienced. 


Bloody Noses on the Right 


GILLIE 


PARI 


From DARSIE 


Wi an election means is hard enough t 
tell, but a referendum can be an eve! 
greater puzzle. A shoemaker, for instance, went to 
the polls on Sunday to vote ‘no’ in order to pre 
vent inflation. Yet the question was 
Algerian self-determination. Before 
whether the vote was above all about peace 

Algeria or French national cohesion or faith in 
de Gaulle, it is simpler and safer to ask whose 


+ 


noses Were most seriously put out of joint by it 





examil 


Two political groups asked the citizen to vote 
‘no’—the nationalists of the Right, the Com- 
munists of the Left. In Paris these two groups 
are both very strong in an election. It is true that 
on the occasion of a referendum both are likels 
to lose voting strength since their followers do 
not like voting for the same cause. In this the 
ordinary citizen is more sensitive than the Fourth 
Republic parliamentarian who rarely objected 
to joining forces with the enemy to bring down 
day. Suill, 


the government of the something 
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should remain. On Sunday there were 335,064 
noes in Paris, although at the last municipal elec- 
tions there were 366,000 Communist votes and 
231,000 Right-wing conservative ones. The noes 
were on the whole much stronger in working- 
class than bourgeois quarters. In other words 
the Nationalists’ campaign was an almost com- 
plete flop and this has been the case in most parts 
of France in spite of the mobilisation of a 
marshal of France, -ex-prime ministers, and a 
number of persons both brilliant and ambitious. 
It was at first asked whether these resolute men 
of the Right would allow the referendum to 
take place. Something, it was rumoured, would 
happen to prevent it. Were not most of the suc- 
cessful conspirators of May 13 now arrayed 
against de Gaulle? But nothing happened. Then 
it was thought that the Right opposition would 
at least make an honourable showing in certain 
areas where they were strong. In fact, with a 
few exceptions, they have been ludicrously in- 
effective. 

A body of noisy opinion, backed by men well 
placed to be influential, has been holding up the 
development of French policy towards Algeria 
for many years. It has now been defeated, one 
might almost say routed, in public battle. It 
would, of course, be most unwise to assume that 
French chauvinism is dead, or that French 
opinion will find it easy to swallow some of the 
things that must happen if an Algerian settlement 
is to be reached. But the men who have been 
calling President de Gaulle a traitor are in a 
sorry case today. He can for at least some time 
to come disregard them. He has been given a 
mandate to make peace in Algeria and on this 
side of the Mediterranean there is nothing to stop 
him. As for the other side of that sea, the 
European extremists find themselves almost with- 
out allies. The army is submissive though 
scarcely happy. Now or never, it would seem, is 
the time to act. 

Not only is the road free, but it ts almost 
obligatory, for while there is room for dis- 
cussion how closely the renewed expression of 
confidence in the President is connected with 
Algeria, it cannot be denied that the connection 
exists. A vote on some other issue of government 
policy would have been a good deal less flatter- 
ing to the President, as would also a vote on 
Algeria taken, say, last October, when he seemed 
to be expecting events to wait on his wishes. If 
the President does not act quickly, as some of 
his best friends are declaring he will do, the 
flood of success at his disposal will rapidly ebb. 

And that not only at home. Of the thirteen 
States sprung from the French colonial empire 
in Africa, eleven have shown their readiness to 
play ball, if policy moves rapidly in the direction 
of Algerian peace. Of the two former North 
African protectorates Tunisia at least would like 
good relations with France provided Algeria is 
free. These amiable intentions cannot endure 
much longer in the void, as President de Gaulle 
well knows. But what today will be the terms 
of M. Ferhat Abbas—or perhaps one should say 
of the tougher rebel leaders who have accepted 
the alliances of Moscow and Peking? A skilful 
evasion of a French peace offer is only too tempt- 
ing in view of the disturbances it can cause else- 
Where than in Algeria. There is, alas, the 
example of Melun. 


XUM 


19612 
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The Last Colonies 


From PETER MICHAELS 


NLY in one part of the world—excluding the 

Communist countries — is the end of im- 
perialism not immediately in sight: the Pacific. 
There, six powers — Australia, France, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, New Zealand and the 
US—remain responsible for a variety of islands. 
Some of them are large and rich—New Guinea 
and New Caledonia; some famous — Tahiti, 
Bikini and Pitcairn; but most are tiny, isolated 
and vulnerable, incapable of facing up to the 
exigencies of the modern world on their own. 
Necbody knows exactly how many people there 
are in Oceania because of the mystery surround- 
ing the interior of New Guinea, by far the most 
populous island; estimates range between three 
and a half and four million, of whom about 
three-quarters would be Melanesians and the rest 
Polynesians and Micronesians. Amongst all the 
island groups, only two seem already to have 
found apparently satisfactory solutions to the 
question of status: Tonga, a monarchy under 
British protection, ruled over by the impressive 
Queen Salote of Coronation popularity, and 
Hawaii, the fiftieth star on the US flag. Two 
others are being groomed for self-government: 
New Zealand Samoa, and the Dutch part of 
New Guinea, that same ‘West Irian’ which, with 
monotonous irrelevance, is claimed by the In- 
donesians as an addition to the ramshackle 
republic they control so imperfectly and yet 
clamour querulously to extend. In some of the 
others (notably in the Society Islands) there has 
been a certain amount of agitation for inde- 
pendence without much result so far. 

The story of two centuries of European 
penetration into the South Seas is by now a pretly 
familiar one, certain aspects of which, of course, 
have come in for a great deal of romanticising. 
In fact, the Pacific islands, like other overseas 
countries, have had both the best and the worst 
of Europe’s human exports inflicted upon them. 





‘Yes? Yes what?’ 


OCEANIA 
There have been buccaneers and pirates, out for 
fortune, women and adventure, who traded rum 
for virgins and weren't above a spot of black- 
birding. for sport or profit. There were artists and 
writers on the run from Western corruption, 
seeking the sources of primitive nobility, like 
Stevenson and Gauguin, Rupert Brooke and 
Pierre Loti. There were grasping traders, sleazy 
with Puritan 
stiff German administrators determined to curb 
Oceanic indolence, Maughamesque characters 
with booze and fornication on the brain, sea 
captains, convicts, 
scientious officials in love with their charges and 
anthropologists like Malinowski and Margaret 
Mead come to crack the secrets of fascinating 
miniature societies long deprived of contact with 
the outside world. Each island, as it fell under the 
control of some colonising power, was made over 
into a version of the metropolitan pattern. The 
results are still there for all to see. Thus Papeete 
(Tahiti) is a kind of little Polynesian Marseilles, 
while Suva (Fiji) is unmistakably Clacton-on- 
South-Sea and Nouméa (New Caledonia) is a 
graceless industrial township which, but for its 
exquisite climate and situation, might be mistaken 
for a displaced Clermont-Ferrand. Honolulu, a 
big city of about a quarter of a million, has now 
become in part a dismally commercialised junior 
Miami with piped-in exoticism, but also doubles 
up as a rather successful American-style racial 
melting-pot where people of Polynesian, 
Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, Anglo-Saxon and 
several other origins not only manage to live 
together peacefully but have, through inter- 
marriage, produced some remarkably attractive 
offspring 


Until the outbreak of the Second World War, 
each of the Pacific territories looked towards the 
metropolitan powers in matters of policy. There 
was no common approach to similar local issues, 
if ‘local’ is quite the word to describe what might 
be going on several thousand difficult miles apart. 
The campaign against the Japanese (apart from 
a few minor skirmishes around the former Ger- 
man colonies in 1914-18) was the first experience 


missionaries fanatical fixations, 


mining engineers, con- 


of modern war in the region. It resulted not only 
in certain islands being overrun by foreign troops, 
sometimes merely stationed there and sometimes 
actually fighting, but was also a revelation to the 
islanders in many other ways. For the first time 
they saw the supply machinery of modern in- 
dustrialism in full swing. Trucks, refrigerators, 
tinned food, prefabricated housing, aeroplanes 
and household hardware descended on them in 
Airstrips, roads, 
transmitters were 


bewildering quantities. port 
installations and radio built. 
The slow-moving colonial administrations, the 
modest trading and mining companies and even 
the occasional luxury liners which used to call 
paled into insignificance by The 
results were sometimes curious, as in the growth 


comparison. 


of the ‘cargo cults’ (religious movements based 
on the notion that the proper rites can cause 
supplies to drop from heaven, preferably by 
parachute), but in any case the effect was to 
acquaint many Pacific islanders with an aspect 
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of modern life they had never dreamt of before. 

When the firing stopped and everybody went 
home, leaving behind, incidentally, a sizeable 
crop of half-caste children now in their late teens, 
the clock could hardly be turned back all the way. 
One of the first peacetime novelties was the 
establishment in 1947 of the South Pacific Com- 
mission, a body on which all the colonial powers 
are represented, which tries to co-ordinate 
policies and programmes in the interests of the 
region. It has been quite successful in a number 
of ways, though development and modernisation 
is still very unequal. Another novelty is the 
growth of air transport which has made an 
immense difference to those places linked to 
Australia, America and each other by regular 
commercial flights, now often only a few hours 
from some large city and therefore no longer cut 
off in the vastness of the ocean. The planes bring 
tourists, the tourists demand facilities and thus 
a few of the islands are being gradually drawn 
into the mainstream of international life. 

As elsewhere, it is too late to cry over the 
destruction of indigenous cultures and wring 
one’s hands in despair about the undermining of 
native innocence. The damage, such as it is, has 
been done and there is now no longer a question 
of protecting Oceania from foreign rot but 
merely one of helping the islanders to find their 
feet under contemporary conditions. Popula- 
tions are everywhere on the increase. With the 
notable exception of New Caledonia, which 
supplies much of the nickel to the Common 
Market countries and has immense untapped 
mineral resources besides, most of the islands 
must rely economically on one or two crops or 
products of which they produce too small an 
amount ever to have any perceptible effect on 
world prices. They are thus at the mercy of 
markets well beyond their control at the same 
time as they become increasingly dependent on 
expensive industrial imports. Diversification, 
under the given conditions, is mostly out of the 
question. Again, several islands face a potentially 
explosive racial situation. Asians, brought over 
as indentured labourers during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth and the first decade of the pre- 
sent centuries are settled all over the Pacific and 
increasing rapidly in numbers. In Fiji, the 
Indians already form a majority; in the Society 
Islands, there is an important minority of Hakka 
Chinese origin which controls local trade and 
commerce: in New Caledonia there are Indo- 
Chinese, Indonesians and Chinese. Mostly, the 
Asians are prevented from buying land, which 
they naturally resent, particularly since many of 
the islanders are indifferent farmers. The ad- 
ministrations tend to side with the natives against 
the Asians, though when it comes to employment 
there is less enthusiasm for giving a job to some 
undoubtedly charming but lackadaisical and 
unreliable Polynesian than to a hard-headed and 
hard-working Chinese. Thus Oceania, the fabled 
paradise, is by no means immune to familiar 
perplexities, and its current mood is a good deal 
less idyllic than one might suppose. 

Just because the scale of things on the Pacific 
islands tends to be rather small and one is 
accustomed to seeing them mentioned in travel 
folders and glossy magazines rather than in the 
daily headlines is, of course, no reason for 
neglect. On the contrary, in an age which has 
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become used to grappling with immensities on all 
sides, the very modesty of Oceanic needs and 
problems offers an attractive opportunity of doing 
something worthwhile which implies neither the 
rape of the taxpayer nor the recruitment of a large 
body of technicians and other scarce, qualified 
people. In the Pacific, there is a good chance of 
avoiding those major calamities which either 
threaten or overwhelm so many countries as they 
become independent. Also, there isn’t the usual 
excuse for leaving colonies in the lurch at some 
point because they have become too expensive to 
keep. Such subsidies as the islands may absorb 
are tiny compared to the expenditure of modern 
States for other purposes. 

What is chiefly required is a little attention, a 
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little study, a little imagination and the courage 
of one’s convictions. An Oceanic Federation, or 
even a Melanesian Republic with its delegate to 
the UN is not around the corner, but there is qa 
danger that lack of direction and co-ordination 
may result in a repetition of African balkanisa. 
tion. This would probably be disastrous for the 
Pacific islanders and set them back by at least 
several decades, If, on the other hand, some care 
and goodwill are shown by all the six metro- 
politan governments, then what might be th 
world’s last colonies could become models of 
their kind, tangible evidence that imperialism 
need not be everywhere and always the grasping, 
grinding, purblind obscenity of popular folklore 
and opportunistic mythology. 
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On with the Show 


From RICHARD H. 


ui Kennedy administration is almost com- 
5 organised now, and it is about as 
impressive a collection of men as the country 
could provide. No President in modern times has 
taken office with so gifted a group of subordin- 
ates. Strong Presidents often favour weak 
lieutenants—as weak Presidents frequently 
favour strong ones. There are no certifiable 
second-raters in the Kennedy cabinet or on the 
President-elect’s White House staff. By and large, 
only two criticisms seem at this point worth con- 
sidering. One is his appointment of his brother as 
Attorney-General. The other is his placing of 
Adlai Stevenson and Chester Bowles beneath a 
Secretary of State whose public presence is small 
alongside theirs. In these cases, he may have 
erred. Robert Kennedy is not only the President- 
elect’s brother; he was the political organiser of 
the Kennedy campaign. Offhand a quasi-judicial 
office seems hardly the place for him. But if he 
fills it competently and reveals a judicious tem- 
perament, the criticisms will be stilled. And the 
test of the arrangement in the State Department 
will be a similarly pragmatic one. It appears to 
have explosive possibilities, but if these fail to 
develop, fine. 

A few broad generalisations may be made 
about the ensemble. Politically, it runs from a 
hair left of the American centre to just a hair 
or two short of the far left. The Republicans in 
it are drawn from the Republican left. The 
Democrats are all liberals and some are a good 
deal more liberal than others. The most conserva- 
tive appointments are those in Defence and the 
Treasury. The least conservative are those in 
Agriculture, Labour, and the Interior—the last 
being an agency that has authority over public 
lands and natural resources. The diplomatic 
appointments would appear to fall somewhere in 
the middle. 

The administration will be a highbrow one. 
Mr. Kennedy is ravaging the Harvard faculty. 
He has made its dean, McGeorge Bundy, his 
principal aide on national-security affairs. David 
E. Bell, his Director of the Budget, is a professor 
of government there, and his Solicitor-General, 
Archibald Cox, teaches in the Harvard Law 
School. Several other members of the Harvard 
faculty, among them the economist John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, and the historian Arthur Schles- 
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YORK 
Inger, Jr., are expected to join their colleagues 
later on. A former dean of the Harvard Law 
School, James M. Landis, will be the new Presi- 
dent’s overseer of the federal regulatory agencies. 
Harvard rears its learned head all over the place. 
The prize tycoon in the cabinet, Robert 
McNamara, who will be Secretary of Defenc 
taught at Harvard long before becoming pri 
dent of the Ford Motor Company. Even 
Postmaster-General, Edward Day, is a former 
editor of the Harvard Law Review. 

Not quite everyone is from Harvard (Dein 
Rusk, the Secretary of State-designate, was at one 
time Dean Dean Rusk of Mills College, a Cali- 
fornian school), and by no means everyone has 
an academic background. But very nearly all are 
in one sense or another intellectuals—members 
of a highly self-conscious minority and one that 
supposed itself, a few years back, a submerged, 
despised, and almost functionless class. 

The level of demonstrated competence 
extraordinarily high. In some cases, though, the 
competence may be poorly matched to the work 
in hand. Mr. McNamara, the professor-turned- 
auto-magnate-turned-Secretary of Defence, is 
essentially a man of statistics. His experience is 
more with distribution than with production or 
administration. G. Mennen Williams, who will 
head up African affairs in the State Department, 
is a complete newcomer to both Africa and 
diplomacy; his whole experience consists of 
seven terms as Governor of an overdeveloped 
territory named Michigan. Robert Kennedy's 
legal experience is regarded as just about non- 
existent by many lawyers. In general, however, 
the opinion in most circles here is that the Presi- 
dent-elect has done extraordinarily well. Given 
the difficult problems of accommodation he faced 
with Adlai Stevenson and Chester Bowles, his 
selection of Dean Rusk seems almost inspired. 
Douglas Dillon is not only admirably qualified 
for the Treasury, but admirably qualified, by his 
presence in that office, to still irresponsible critics 
of the administration’s fiscal policies. Dr. Robert 
Weaver, who will be Housing Commissioner and, 
in time, head of a new Cabinet Department of 
Urban Affairs, is a brilliant public servant and 
one of the most distinguished members of the 
American Negro community. 

It will be an exciting administration to watch. 
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Home Is Where Your Heart Aches 


From MORDECAI 


FEW days after our return to Montreal from 


London, where we had been living for 
several years, I went with my wife to see the 
doctor. ‘What,’ the nurse asked my wife, ‘is your 
husband's profession?’ 

‘Novelist,’ she said 
‘With what firm?’ the nurse asked. 
Outside, I bought a copy of the Montreal 


Gazette. According to the television columnist a 
play he had seen the night before had been 
‘ludicrously funny.’ Dipping farther into the 
paper I discovered there were sales at all the de- 
partment stores in town. One offered you the 
possibility of a free car, another a return trip to 
Europe. For $685 we could have our own family 
swimming pool. 

Established in a newly acquired home a couple 
of days later we sent our little boy out to play 
in the garden. He returned fifteen minutes later 
to say, ‘I've made a friend 

‘That's swell.’ 

‘He wants to know how much money you make. 
He says his father drives a Buick. What’s a 
Buick?’ 

It's not as good as our Dauphine.’ 

He went off again and returned five minutes 
later. “His mother drives a Dauphine, he said. 
‘Are we poor? My friend wants to know.’ 

The same night our neighbours dropped in to 
say hello. Mrs. Gordon, it turned out, belonged 
to some sort of heart ailment organisation. She 
had used to be in cancer, but she didn’t care for 
the new president there. Her little group, she said, 
looking pointedly at my wife. needed four more 
members before it could qualify as an ‘artery.’ 
‘We do a lot of good work,’ she said. ‘Only last 
week, you know, a doctor spoke to us. He lectured 
us on what to do first if your husband has a heart 
attack.’ 

Mr. Gordon put out his cigarette. 

‘It was very educational,’ Mrs. Gordon said. 


* 


I've been away from Canada for nearly eight 
years. Back in Montreal, where I was born and 
raised, I have to stop strangers to ask for street 
directions. A bank stands where my teenage pool- 
room used to be. I’ve tracked down my favourite 
bar only to find a parking lot in its place. But, 
all the same, this remains a singularly handsome 
city, with several first-rate restaurants and, close 
by, the Laurentians—mountains and lakes that 
are even lovelier than I had remembered. My own 
part of the city, however, has altered considerably. 

When I was a boy on St. Urbain Street, in 
Montreal’s old working-class ghetto, the best that 
could be said of us was, ‘He eats well, knock 
wood,’ and later, as we went off to school, ‘He’s 
a rank-one boy.’ Today, as the Jews have pros- 
pered and moved out to split-level homes in the 
suburbs, rivalry is still fierce, but the terms of 
reference have changed. Now it’s “You ought to 
see him out on the golf course. A natural,’ or ‘His 
teacher says he’s the best-adjusted kid in his class.’ 

Indeed, so very much has changed since I left 
for Europe in 1953 that, like any returning native, 
I have had to adjust to a swirl of new names and 
conditions and attitudes. The uranium boom is 
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over. Our government, it seems, is mildly against 
apartheid in South Africa and strongly against 
more West Indians here. The Queen’s come and 
gone, Toronto’s got a subway and the country a 
seaway, Maurice Duplessis has died, and maybe 
next year we'll have a flag of our own, a milder 
winter, a Canadian theatre and a major league 
baseball team. Everywhere I go people assure me, 
‘Exciting things are beginning to happen here,’ 
and they mean culturally. But as far as I can see 
there’s still little theatre of consequence in 
Toronto (the city’s pride, the new O'Keefe Centre, 
seats 3,200, and was aptly described by Brendan 
Behan on a recent visit here as ‘a glorified garage’) 
and in Montreal semi-professional groups are still 
doing plays like The Corn Is Green. But the 
French theatre is something else again. The 
Thédtre du Nouveau Monde, \ed by Guy Hoff- 
man, is a first-rate group by any standard. 

Meanwhile, in Toronto, backwoods-type pub- 
lishers still bring out boring booster books about 
Canada by the dozen as well as ‘prize novels’ 
about life on the prairies or in a lighthouse that 
are unspeakably bad. 

Typical of the Canadian prize novel is Short 
of Glory, by E. M. Granger Bennett. Published 
by Ryerson Press, the leading purveyors of 
Canadiana here, the book is set in New France 
during the 1690s. I quote from the catalogue : 

When Abigail Davis and her little Susie are 
snatched by Indians . . . Abigail is rescued by a 
kindly French family who buy her out of cap- 
tivity. Unable to speak French and appalled to 
discover that these generous people are papists, 
Puritan Abbie is finally brought to Montreal... 
[where] ... she meets the young baron La 
Hontan ... and persuades him to use his con- 
tacts among the Indians in a search for the miss- 
ing Susie. 

At work in the same city, however, you have 
the likes of Northrop Fry, a poet such as Jay 
MacPherson, and Morley Callaghan, whose short 
stories add up to the best work ever to have come 
out of this cold country. 

But, in the schools (this, perhaps, in anticipa- 
tion of the riches to be offered them by Ryerson), 
thousands of Canadian children are being taught 
handwriting by copying out slogans like, 

H is for Health 

so keep Face-elle on hand, 
it’s Canada’s finest, 

the ‘softerised’ brand 

The slogans originate in a 32-page, hand- 
somely illustrated book, The Educational ABC's 
of Industry, that has a school circulation of more 
than a million copies, for which advertisers cough 
up as much as $7,800 a page. There are articles 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway, rocketry, Quebec, 
and in the book. “But its 
striking feature, Mrs. Sheila Kieran wrote in a 
recent issue of Macleans, ‘are full-page advertise- 
ments, each based on a letter—*B is for Banking 
Important indeed.” (the Bank of Nova Scotia): 
“C stands for orange CRUSH”—and so on.’ Why, 
even X has been sold. It marks the spot where 
Southam newspapers are published. ‘But R,”’ Mrs 
Kieran writes, “comes at the end of the alphabet. 
Rose Food brands bought the back cover.’ 

Actually, the ABC book idea started in New 


science fairs, most 
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Zealand, and was brought to Canada in the early 
Fifties by an Australian. This is only worth point- 
ing out because, as a general rule today, the 
United States is held responsible for everything 
that is tasteless, brash and mean in this country. 

Condescension about the United States—a 
little smile suggesting moral superiority when- 
ever that country’s name is mentioned 
be the accepted pattern here. It’s most unfair, 
really. For if there’s little or no payola in Canada, 
it's only because our disc jockeys lack real in- 


seems to 


fluence. Our coloured problem is negligible only 
because we won't let enough Negroes into the 
country to start one. There’s reason for the re- 
sentment, though. We are an American satellite, 
of sorts. And while this, I must say, is infinitely 
more pleasant than being a Russian one we do 
remain economically and politically dependent on 
the USA, and I don’t doubt for a minute that if 
Wwe were ever so mischievous as, say, Tito, the 
marines would be heard from. That’s why I, for 
one, would rather that we chucked it all and 
joined the United States, and stopped defying the 
logic of politics and geography. It seems unlikely, 
though. There are too many patriots about. 


* 

In the meantime the best that can be said for 
Canada (and I’m not underestimating this for a 
minute) is that a man is better paid for his work, 
and can live on a higher standard here, than he 
can almost anywhere else in the world 

Maybe uncultured, perhaps we lack 
true independence, Dief the Chief may be an 
embarrassn. ... to all but the Beaverbrook press, 
but, by Georg.. are we ever rich! 

Returning 


we're 


from 
was 


abroad after so long an 
absence | staggered by this country’s 
affluence. I've never seen such wealth before. 
(This, | must add, in the midst of the heaviest 
unemployment since the war.) The 
bigger, so are the homes, and the variety of time- 
saving devices available in the shopping centres 
is astonishing. Yet very few people seem to have 
any cash on hand and a great many seemingly 
prosperous families I've met are deeply in debt. 
Prosperity on the instalment plan, living above 
one’s income, seems to be the norm. Nobody 
seems surprised by corruption or even swindling 
in high places. It is, like rain some Sundays, to be 
expected, and besides it's much worse in 
States, isn’t it? We're nicer 


cars are 


We're also nicer than those damn, troublesome 
Europeans 

The man who has just paid five bucks to fix 
a speeding ticket tells you with enormous con- 
fidence that Europe is corrupt. His wife 


that life 





assures you is decadent over there. is 
afraid to walk home alone in the dark. Speaking 


with one voice they tell you that Europe ts no 


place to bring up vour children, but a moment 
later they are likely to add that their own children 
see the analyst once a week. “At. as one old friend 
told me. ‘twenty-five bucks a crack 

So I sometimes wonder what a visiting African 
would think. After he’s attended a group-therap 
class, seen the men at a wrestling match (midgets 
are today’s biggest draw), once he'd been to a 


teenage dance (the fifteen-year-old boys pull! up in 
Buicks and their girls 
and listened to one of our private radio stations 


all through the day 


step out in evening gowns) 


W 


(one hundred hit parade tunes 
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and commercials), he would—it’s true—have a 
very distorted picture of Canada. There is a lot 
more than Eskimo sculpture, Niagara Falls and 
loyalty to Liz to recommend this country, but it 


King 
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takes some looking for. And meanwhile mightn’t 
the visiting African say (as we have so often said 
of others) that we were still too simple a people 
to be allowed self-government? 


Kong 


By PATRICIA WILLIAMS 


. ING KONG’ was always a movement and 
K never just a musical. It was the first show of 
its sort in South Africa. It was also the first time 
that white and non-white had worked together 
in the theatre so completely. And it was jazz, 
which speaks for more than itself. There was a 
bad moment during a glossy ‘evening’ put on for 
potential backers when the composer, Todd 
Matshikiza, couldn’t get past the doorman until 
someone realised who he was, and a depressing 
one later that night when one of the organisers 
(subsequently imprisoned during the Emergency) 
spoke to the small, society audience about ‘we 
who do culture work among the Africans.’ But 
apart from that it was a rare coming together. 
We conceived King Kong (inevitably, it hap- 
pened in a wealthy, liberal, Anglo-Jewish home) 
in a closed circle of enthusiasm, well aware of 
the scepticism round us. Later the scepticism 
turned to extravagant praise, and some of the 
enthusiasm went sour. But by that time the show 
hardly belonged to us any more. It was public 
property. That was eighteen months ago. Now it 
is coming to London. 

King Kong himself died about a year before 
the show was written. Some ‘political’ people 
sniped at us before the show even opened, and 
said he was the wrong kind of symbol. We 
didn’t think so. No one who met him ever forgot 
him. A lawyer friend of mine who was visiting 
a prisoner awaiting trial in the Johannesburg 
Fort tells me he saw a huge, haunted man 
brooding in the shadows, and still cannot erase 
his one sight of Kong. He was an original; a 
huge, solitary bloody-minded ape of a man who 
did what he pleased fiercely in a country where 
this isn’t easy with a black skin. The non-white 
heavyweight boxing champion of the country, he 
used to beat up his opponents in the ring and 
then beat them up again in the street outside. 
Probably he was a schizophrenic. 

He murdered a member of the Spoilers, the 
toughest and most vicious of the township gangs, 
and was acquitted on a plea of self-defence. The 
Spoilers bragged they would kill him within 
minutes of his leaving court. But someone who 
saw it told me he walked five miles to the hostel 
where he lived, shadowed by the Spoilers, with- 
out hurrying and without looking round. They 
didn’t touch him months later he 
murdered his girl (the chaos in his brain some- 
how merged her with the harrying Spoilers), 
summoned the police himself, and in court, 
articulate for the first time i 
asked for the death sentence. Instead he got 
twelve years, and killed himself after three days. 
It was the first non-white ‘human interest’ story 
I ever remember getting into the 

When the show ran into difficulties I heard 
people saying ‘Kong must be laughing’ or ‘Kong 
doesn’t want the show to go on.’ There were 
others nearer home didn’t either. The 


some 


in thirty-two years, 


white press. 
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Spoilers threatened Todd Matshikiza. Todd says: 
‘They said they'd burn my house, they’d burn 
my car, they'd twist my neck. Of course I was 
scared. Who wouldn't be?’ The police, he pointed 
out bitterly, were no protection. In the end the 
gang walked in and out of performances and were 
delighted largely because none of their secrets 
had been given away. In those early days 
rumours of who else was ‘in’ buzzed through the 
townships. The enormous woman who ran the 
shebeen, ‘Back of the Moon,’ threatened to sue 
when she heard part of the show was set there. 
She finally settled for free seats 

The all-African cast (the law does not permit 
white and black on the same stage) was seventy: 
large enough to worry any producer, worse when 
curfew and transport restrictions forced them 
home by 10.30 at night, often with an hour’s 
travelling to do. Most of them were amateurs. In 
fact, some were simply ‘nice-time girls.” The rest 
were domestic servants, clerks, teachers and 
messengers, who were employed during the day 
and then came straight down to rehearsals in the 
disused warehouse we had managed'to hire for a 
nominal fee. Later, arrangements were made for 
hot-dogs, cokes and a coffee-urn; until then they 
worked through solidly without a break. 

Some of the principals were professional. King 
Kong and three Spoilers were played by the 
Manhatten Brothers, a harmony team who have 
worked together for twenty-five years with a 
style reminiscent of the Ink-Spots. Their records 
sell by the thousand. Miriam Makeba, the 
female lead, used to tour with them as their star 
singer, billed as ‘South Africa’s nut-brown baby. 
To the astonishment of white South Africa she 
went eight months ago to America, fame and 
fortune, and now earns enough in a week to 
keep a township family for eight years. The rest 
of the cast dream of following her, and some of 
them probably will. 


Neither rehearsals nor were 
ever free of infuriating incident. In spite of 
special permits written for the cast, somebody 
was arrested for a pass offence nearly every 
night and had to be bailed out the following 
morning. Someone else was stabbed on his way 
home one night. Would he be well enough to go 


performances 


on? The organisers also worried about a shebeen 
that mushroomed near the rehearsal hall. ‘We 
can smell it but we can’t find it,’ one of them 
Nathan Mdledle, who played 


‘For God's sake tell the woman to go 


complained to 
Kong. 
away. We don’t want the police to have any 
excuse to stop us.’ The shebeen stayed, unde- 
tected. Extra precautions were taken against the 
same thing happening on opening night. But 
while a charity audience glittered on the front 
steps of the theatre — a splendidly equipped 
university auditorium which 
audiences seated in separate blocks 


allowed mixed 


a shebeen 
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was doing a brisk business with the cast some- 
where in the shadows at the back. 

Even before the audience took its three-guinea 
seats the atmosphere was highly charged. Socially 
King Kong was OK. The movement had spread 
to the deb belt, and clusters of pretty young girls 
from prominent English-speaking families were 
coming in to watch final rehearsals, squatting on 
the dirty concrete floor and chatting, possibly 
for the first time in their lives, with the African 
cast. With avid etliciency they organised the sale 
of first-night tickets, and drilled their own ex- 
citement into the People who Mattered. The 
audience seated itself late and reluctantly, but 
made up for it afterwards by not going home. 
Che curtain came down on a silent house. Then it 
stood and cheered, while a cast as stunned as the 
A psychologist gave 
this windy reason for the show’s unexpected im- 
pact: 
of the repressed love between black and white.’ 
Whatever it was, it hit a nerve hard. The critics 
used every superlative in the book (the Afrikaans 
the single exception of Die 


audience took call after call 


‘It allowed a harmless area for the release 


press too), with 
Burger, official mouthpiece of the Governiment. 
Their man wrote apprehensively: “The drumbeat 
taps out after a dramatic silence the Morse Code 
dot-dot-dot-dash of the V for Victory sign. It is 
like a message that sounds in the midnight 
striking of bells, it is like a voice that calls for the 
red of a new morning. And red is the colour of 
blood.” 

Kine Kong grew quite naturally from the 
rough and tumble jazz concerts that have always 
been part of township life, but only came out 
of the locations and into the white public halls 
five years before. The show’s music has its roots 
in traditional African and church-choral music, 
and in the American jazz of the Twenties. But 
ali of it has been processed in Matshikiza’s mind 
into swinging, jangling tunes that fix themselves 
quickly in the memory. It was produced (in the 
sense that Jack Hylton will produce it in 
Britain) by the Union of Southern African 
Artists, an organisation formed to protect 
African musicians from unscrupulous record 
deals, but which extended its scope and later grew 
a creative arm. It was written by Todd 
Matshikiza, lawyer-novelist Harry Bloom, and 
myself. Strangely enough, the seed of the idea 
for a musical, though not this one, came from 
Wolf Mankowitz during his visit to the Union. 
But the gaudy, jumping whole, assembled by 
director Leon Gluckman, was more than any of 
its parts. Booked originally for three weeks, it 
ran for six months all over the country, wherever 
i: could be accommodated. It broke theatrical 
records. Its songs went into the top ten and 
stayed. Players and musicians found themselves 
celebrities, and the celebrations were not ex- 
clusively among people of their own colour. 

Now, after two years, deals and passports are 
fixed. King Kong is to be brought to London 
in February. Miriam Makeba is committed in 
America and the children tn the singing groups 
The (six) Swanky Spots, The 
The (four) Chord Sisters, 
The (three) Queens Page Boys, made rehearsal 


must have 


whose names 


(five) Penny Whistlers, 


calls sound like cumulative carols 
grown up by now. The rest will be much the 
same, including the show’s social drag. The net- 


work has connected 
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Welcome to Ba-ath, Sir 


By KENNETH GREGORY 


Be once afforded inspiration to the comic 
muse of Sheridan, Jane Austen and Dickens; 
it now continues the tradition by seeking refuge 
in Parkinson’s Law. At least that is what I 
understand to be its reaction to the Parliamentary 
Select Committee—which said recently that it 
‘could not wholly accept the view of a Treasury 
witness that the number of ships in the Navy 
really has little relevance to the number of people 
administering them.’ So far as Bath—certainly 
its Chamber of Commerce—is concerned there 
is nothing incongruous in the fact that during 
the years 1952-59 the number of ships in the 
operational fleet fell by 37 per cent., but head- 
quarters staff by only 12 per cent. On the con- 
trary Bath sees in Parkinson’s Law the only 
gleam of sanity in a wicked world; indeed it is 
said that local businessmen have adopted a 
revised calendar based on 1939, the year the 
Admiralty arrived. 

Bath is not what it was. Two centuries ago 
strangers to the city were welcomed by a peal 
of the Abbey bells and by the music and voices of 
the waits. In 1827 Samuel Pickwick, Esq., was 
confronted by the Master of Ceremonies who 
exuded, ‘Welcome to Ba-ath, sir. This is indeed 
an acquisition. Welcome to Ba-ath, sir.’ But 
when Yehudi Menuhin descended from the 
London train on May 29, 1958, and called to a 
porter, he was brushed aside, ‘Sorry, you'll have 
to bide your time. I’ve got the Admiralty bags 
to attend to.’ There are some 26,000 bags con- 
veyed to and from Bath annually: the rehearsal 
of Beethoven's concerto was long delayed. 

And long before the Admiralty’s arrival 
Bath, which once reflected an age in which 
‘living became a public art,’ had dwindled into a 
twilight world of gentility. True it could one day 
move Swinburne io rhapsodise—‘Like a queen 
enchanted that may not laugh nor weep’; but 
other more prosaic souls concluded that it was a 
place where the young could not live and the 
old could not die. 

The nineteenth century survived in Bath until 
the second war. The population remained 
static, the rate stayed at ten shillings in the 
pound throughout the Thirties, gas was the 
cheapest in the country, and the Pump Room 
Orchestra, founded on one double-bass and 
enjoying a single trombone, gave Wagner con- 
certs. Sir Thomas Beecham beheld the Pavilion 
—built as a skating rink—-and compared it un- 
favourably with a garage. Bernard Shaw was 
rude and Sir Osbert Sitwell was soon to reflect 
that Bath had ‘suffered devastation by one 
of the most philistine councils in England. 
But the sight of Bath chairs awaiting their 
cargoes and the local paper's weekly list of hotel 
visitors (baronets and knights just scraped in) 
persuaded many that Bath was still a strong- 
hold of culture. 

Then Neville Chamberlain made his mournful 
Sunday morning speech, and suddenly the four 
five-star hotels were offices and their occupants 
in the streets. The Admiralty had arrived. A 
colonel’s widow of seventy-four who found 


three males thrust upon her Georgian house 
determined to do her duty in the cause of 
democracy; but when one of her guests appeared 
after dinner in pink braces and carpet slippers 
and took possession of the best Chippendale 
chair she recalled her youth spent in organdie 
at viceregal garden parties and pleaded _ill- 
health. The civil servants were removed; the 
colonel’s lady lived to the age of ninety-two. 

The war came to an end—but the Admiralty 
stayed. The City Fathers looked about them 
Had not Landor gazed on the Circus and de- 
clared ‘there is nothing in Rome or the world 
to equal it? Had not C. B. Cochran once 
visualised Bath as the Salzburg of England? 
Seeing the light, the City Fathers opted in 
favour of an Assembly—‘a festival for the young 
of all ages.” Soon Geraldo’s orchestra and M: 
Arthur Askey were topping the bill; yet critics 
still expressed dissatisfaction. In 1955 Sir 
Thomas Beecham and Mr. Oliver Messel were 
lured to the city. Rumour even had it that Sir 
Thomas was going to return the following year. 
that of Mozart’s bicentenary, to conduct 
Figaro; but before rumour could be translated 
into a scoop for Bath the council abandoned its 
festival and settled down to contemplate the 
erection of a hilarious skyscraper. 

Buttressed against the penalties of folly by the 
Admiralty industry, the City Fathers involved 
themselves in other projects. Hearing of the 
Blackpool Illuminations they opened the Sydney 
Gardens Pleasure Park, complete with a beer 
tent for the plebs (often picketed by ladies of the 
local Temperance League), sad dancing in the 
mud to a gipsy band and a magnificent model 
gorilla clad in red trousers. After six seasons the 
Pleasure Park was adjudged a failure. 

Meanwhile the council had been waging war 
against the National Trust over the restoration 
of the war-damaged Assembly Rooms, Why not 
a nice block of offices, at worst a conference- 
cum-concert hall? But as neither the RPO, the 
Concertgebouw nor Claudio Arrau can fill the 
city’s medium-size cinema, and as hotel accom- 
modation is little more than 40 per cent. of its 
pre-war capacity, the National Trust stood firm 
In any case the Abercrombie Plan of 1945 
(which sought to provide a fifty-year develop- 
ment for the city) had ordained a concert hall 
(‘Bath should be a great centre for music’) on 
the site of a blitzed church near the citv centre 
and railway station. 

* 


The first thing I did recently when I arrived 
in Bath—bearing in mind Mr. Menuhin’ 
fate I carried a small grip-—was to inspect the 
site of the Abercrombie concert hall. A large 
notice informed me that Woolworth’s are to 
build another store there. | moved on, lulled by 
the supreme harmony of the Georgian buildings, 
but detecting an apparent conflict of loyalties 
Inside the Theatre Royal, not far from a play- 
bill announcing a production of Louis XI, was a 
portrait of Irving. In the auditorium a capacity 


house was giving an ecstatic welcome to Salad 
Days. Inside the Abbey (‘snug lying,’ said Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger to Bob Acres) I re-captured 
that memorable Assembly moment when the 
Bishop declared that ‘good culture is every bit as 
important as good drains’; outside, on the west 
front, an aldermanic pigeon was fouling the foot 
of Jacob’s Ladder. I] passed up Milsom Street, 
now full of multiple shops, and down Bathwick 
Hill (open to heavy night traffic, much to the de- 
light of Labour councillors) where someone had 
iffixed to the name board a printed slip, ‘Send the 
Yanks home.’ The local newspaper, recently ac- 
quired by a London group, informed me that 
soon £60,000 will be spent on a new police station. 
On the arts Bath spends the equivalent of a 
penny rate, a sum which hardly seems likely to 
be increased in view of the £150,000 required to 
prevent further floods. The Bristol Avon River 
Board engineers point out that a prevention 
scheme was first considered after the 1947 flood- 
ing: the City Fathers deny that their response 
has been at all laggardly. 

1 entered what I took to be Mr. Betjeman’s 
Bath teashop; there were several ordinary little 
women but no male who might with certainty 
be called a thumping crook. My Bath bun con- 
sumed, I next visited various members of the 
Chamber of Commerce and whispered, “What 
about the Admiralty?’ All blanched. A leading 
estate agent thought that confirmation of an 
Admiralty departure would lead to a 25 per cent. 
drop in the value of houses. A bookseller men- 
tioned the volumes supplied to educational 
establishments and sighed. A grocer spoke of the 
ready money in Admiralty pockets and groaned. 
The bus company enumerated the services !t 
provides to get 4,700 civil servants to and from 
work. The city’s education department lectured 
me proudly on the ten new schools built since 
the war and forecast denuded classrooms. I 
asked an Admiralty civil servant what he him- 
self thought and was treated to lines from 
Kipling’s ‘The Roman Centurion’s Song’: 

Here is my heart, my soul, my mind—the only 
life I know. 
1 cannot leave it all behind. Command me not 
to go! 
He muttered darkly about the bad old days and 
commuting from Surbiton to Whitehall. 

I recalled, though, a letter in the Times from 
Mr. Robin Turton, MP, which suggested the 
main consideration should be for the taxpayer in 
general and not for the ratepayers of Bath. What 
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the Select Committee objected to, apart from the 
26,000 bags, was annual travelling expenses of 
£39,000, soon to become £46,000. (Incidentally a 
pleasant note was introduced when the Com- 
mittee noted that the Admiralty organisation is 
yased on the supposition that the geographical 
separation between Bath and London does not 
cist.) So I sought enlightenment on the cost of 
1oving the Admiralty from Bath to London. 
My informant did not pretend to give a complete 
picture but suggested the bill for a house-owning 
civil servant might be somewhat as follows: 

£ 
approx. 40 


— 


o 


oy 
r 


Removal expenses 
Transfer grant—r 
£25 to £135 
Misc. expenses .. a , 
Excess rent, max. £110 p.a., con- 


anging from 
average 90 
average 45 





tinues indefinitely but re- 
duced as salary increases 80 p.a 
Other payments, variable but 
probably i ; - 15 
£27 


In addition it was pointed out that London staff 
—and as the Select Committee’s phrase ‘nearer 
London’ presumably means the London area, 
Bath civil servants would automatically become 
London civil servants—receive a higher rate of 
pay on an average of £35 a year. Also London 
staff work two hours a week less than provin- 
cials so the transfer of four-fifths of the Bath 
stalf, say 4,000, would seem to imply 400,000 
fewer man-hours worked each year. 

Without the Admiralty industry, Bath might 
well decline into the state of lethargy which pre- 
vailed before the war. But there would no longer 
be a social order to preserve. All but 5 per cent. 

f those taking the cure are under the National 
Health Service; spas are no longer fashionable. 
And lack of hotel accommodation will tell 
igainst Bath taking its rightful share of the 
million which American tourists should 
bring to this country by 1969. Even if the 
Government were to follow the example of the 
Austrian Federal Government, which makes up 
40 per cent. of any deficit sustained by Salzburg’s 
festival, Bath’s City Fathers would be unlikely 

rganise another festival on a large scale. The 
innual small-scale festival is dependent on the 
generosity of enlightened individuals and the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Menuhin. 

So Bath waits and hopes that the Admiralty 
will stand firm by its refusal to move. Even 
so, it puts its trust in Professor Parkinson, 
’’ assuming that the 1952-59 trend in the 
‘duction of ships and civil servants is main- 
tined, then by the year 2000 the Admiralty 
li have fifteen ships administered by some 
4.712 civil servants. What Bath dreads, of 
uurse, is the end of the year 2043, for then 
2,205 civil servants will be administering a single 
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There is an Anglo-Saxon poem called The 
Ruin. ‘Wondrous is this stone-wall; broken by 
fate . . . the work of giants is crumbling . 
in times past many a man light of heart and 
bright with gold ... proud and flushed with 
gazed on treasure, on 
Stone courts stood here; the 
great gush sprang forth hotly 

The Ruin is said to have referred to Bath. 
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Animal Magnetism 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


AT a loss to account for 
the nature of his powers, 
Franz Anton Mesmer 
for a time ascribed them 
(as men in 
often do) to an impercep- 
tible agency: in his case 
magnetism. His patients 
Were instructed to grasp 
an iron bar to facilitate 
transmission of the mag- 
netic influence from his 
body. Mesmer was ridi- 
culed—but then, so was Galvani, whose theory 
of electricity, produced at the same time, was 
on the face of it much more ludicrous—based 
as it was on the twitchings of a frog’s legs. If 
Galvani has turned out to be right, after all, why 
not Mesmer? If animals can generate 
tricity from their flesh, why not magnetism, as 
well? 

It has always been assumed since that Galvani 
was right, and Mesmer wrong. Magnetism, it has 
been believed, is never produced by animals, 
nor does it have any effect on them. You may 
not touch a high electric voltage, but you may 
touch as high a magnetic voltage as you like, 
even though the magnetic influence passes 
through your flesh, so that you can hold a nail 
to the back of your hand with a strong magnet 
held to your palm. 

But in view of the close association and inter- 
action between electricity and magnetism, this 
is a little surprising; and quite recently it has 
been discovered that the long-held view 
is wrong. Mice kept in an extremely strong 
magnetic field were affected by their confine- 
ment. Their behaviour became calmer and less 
demonstrative, their temperature fell, and the 
number of white blood cells dropped by 40 per 
cent. When the magnetism was removed, the 
white blood cells bounced up to twice the normal 
number, and then returned to normal. A more 
superficially intriguing effect was that if young 
mice were kept for several weeks under strong 
magnetism and then released from it, they stayed 
apparently young longer than normal. 

Almost nothing is known about why magnet- 
ism produces this miscellaneous collection of 
effects. But speculation is possible. The control 
of fixed body temperature in mammals is effected 
by a few small scattered cubes of brain, chiefly 
two centres in the hypothalamus, deep in the 
middle of the head, mere raisins in the great 
mental fruit-cake, that stimulate the pores of 
the skin to open and sweat when the heat rises, 
and throw fits of gooseflesh and shivering when 
it falls. How this highly accurate nervous thermo- 
stat operates is unknown, so it is speculation 
indeed to pretend to say how magnetism affects 
it; but it seems initially plausible to suggest that 
magnetism has some direct effect on the nervous 
system (though not, for instance, on the kidneys 
or liver). That murine behaviour is quietened 
provides support for this, for it suggests that the 


ignorance 





elec- 


general level of brain activity is reduced, as it is 
in sleep and in hypnotism. This might well be 
directly related to the effect on temperature, and 
it takes us right to the main site of electrical 
in the body, the brain and spine. 
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When an electric current passes through wire 
it produces a magnet 
a magnetic field, the wire 
moves. There is a general law of physics, Lenz’s 
law, to the effect that the interplay of these forces 
will tend to nullify any change. Thus, the wire 
will tend to jump out of the magnetic field, and 
if it is prevented it will tend to suppress the 
current within itself. 


But how does self-destructiveness of 
natural forces apply to electric current in animal 
nerve fibres? Well, this is a different kind of 
current from that in In a metal wire, it 
is as if a trail of gunpowder was immediately 
ablaze from end to end the instant it was ignited, 
while, in a nerve, it is as if a flame runs evenly 
along the trail, except that the flame reconsti- 
tutes the gunpowder behind itself as it races 
along. When a nerve discharge travels from my 
spine to my big toe, the current is only a running 
eddy of electrons, not a massive movement of 
them in one direction, as in a wire. In front of 
and immediately behind the moving active 
region, the nerve is electrically still, and the dis- 
charge spirals its way along. This tiny twirling 
current must generate a tiny magnetic eddy, 
although to my knowledge no one has ever de- 
tected it, or even mentioned it. In the presence of 
an external magnetic field, this current must be 
damped, unless Lenz’s and Faraday’s laws admit 
of eccentricities, which they don’t. 


this 


a wire. 


Is this not the clue to the symptoms produced 
by very powerful magnetic fields; that nerve 
discharges in the experimental mice were 50 
damped by the magnetism that brain activity was 
cut down? If this interpretation is correct, the 
irony of it is that magnetism can produce symp- 
toms similar to sleep, as if it had a hypnotic 
effect which, while it is not a vindication of 
Mesmer by any means (for he did, after all, begin 
with astrology), is a nicely rueful twist. Whether 
the change in the blood is due to an effect on the 
nervous system, and exactly how 
regulation is altered, is not clear. The applica- 
tion of Lenz’s law, I have suggested, would 
account for the retardation of growth, however, 
since all living cells generate electric currents 
(although not usually 
cells), and so they must generate magnetism too 
A large external fieid must, then, 
generally suppress or retard all those vital cel 
activities which produce electricity. We should 
confess it to Mesmer’s injured memory that 
animals do produce magnetism, and that magnet- 
ism can have effects resembling hypnotism. Our 
criticisms of his charlatanry are only supported 
now by the fact that his results were not, in fact, 
due to magnetism, not that they could not pos- 
sibly have been. 
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Nature's been bountiful. There's plenty of coal for factory furnaces, plenty 
of oil for cars and ships, plenty of water to grow crops and generate power— 
plenty for everyone, but not just for the asking. Much of this bounty can 
only be found by quest and won by force—the force of explosives scientifi- 
cally designed for the job. In unlocking metal ores from the earth, one 
charge of I.C.I. explosive does the work of scores of men. In Middle Eastern 
deserts. I.C.I. seismic explosives speed the search for oil. Specially safe 
1.C.I. explosives ease the task of British coal-miners, andI.C.I. has provided 
the blasting power for the great new hydro-electric schemes in the North 
of Scotland. Wherever there are mountains to be moved or mineral riches 
to be won, I.C.I. explosives are there—the power behind man’s power to 


wrest plenty from Nature. 
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Fascist? Jack Lindsay 
Colour Maurice Freedman 
PAY TV 


Sik,—In his article on Pay Television in your issue 
December 30, Mr. Brian Inglis touches on some 
the problems associated with this method of 

disseminating programmes. Having followed the ups 

ind downs of Pay 1V in America, from the initial 
transmissions in Chicago in 1951, through Palm 

Springs, Bartlesville, Toronto, and those proposed 

for Hartford, Connecticut, I find it impossible to 

gree with him that technically and financially the 
ystem presents no difficulties, and I think that these 

ispects are particularly difficult. Pay TV essen- 
tially requires that some form of scrambling system 

be applied at the programme-originating end and a 

corresponding unscrambling device at the receiving 

nd in order to make possible the collection of a fee 

r the reception of the programme item. The 

scrambling device at the originating end presents 

little problem and correspondingly little cost, but 

e unscrambling at the receiving end and the method 

f collecting the fee is a matter of considerable com- 
plexity and expense. This is so whether the pro- 
gramme is distributed by wire, as at Toronto, or by 
radio, as is proposed for Hartford, Connecticut. The 
vire distribution system involves, in addition to 
the decoding device, a very considerable expense for 
the erection of the distribution network and is 
virtually limited to fairly densely populated areas 
because of the prohibitive cost of a wire system over 

sparsely populated area. A radiated system is 
made difficult, at least in the United Kingdom, by 

shortage of channels on which such programmes 
could be sent out. As to whether it is admissible in 
the public interest to use any of the very limited 
number of channels available for programmes re- 
stricted to people willing and able to pay for these 
programmes or whether such frequencies should be 
reserved, as at present, for unrestricted true broad- 
casting is very much open to question. 

Mr. Inglis seems to see Pay TV as a means par- 
ticularly of reaching minority audiences. The invest- 
ment required for the provision of Pay TV facilities 
is so extremely high, as can be seen from the figures 

the cost of the installations in Toronto and the 
proposals for Hartford (Telemeter are thought to 
have spent about $} million on a 6,000-subscriber 
system in Etobicoke, Toronto; and Zenith are said 

to be thinking of spending nearly $2 million on a 

10,000-subscriber system in Hartford), both of which 

ire unavoidably designed to give service over limited 
ireas only, that adding the cost of running these ser- 
vices, it is clear that the organisations responsible 
must, in one way or another, achieve a high and 
consistent revenue. Inasmuch as the cost of operat- 
ing a Pay TV service, whether wired or radiated, is 
necessarily so very much higher than the cost of 
putting out the same programmes on an unscrambled 
service, it appears evident that the total earnings of 
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an organisation engaged in Pay TV will require to 
be higher than those of an organisation engaged in 
normal broadcasting even if the service area is the 
same, which is most unlikely. To raise such revenue 
from minority audiences would be very hard indeed 
and it would seem that Pay TV must be subject to 
many of the economic pressures to which other 
forms of commercial broadcasting are subject and 
that, in fact, minority audiences might well be less 
cared for by Pay TV. 

To say that the BBC has considered the implica- 
tions of Pay TV is correct and the BBC will con- 
tinue to take an interest in this system, as in any 
other matter which clearly can have so important 
an effect on the interests of the viewers and the 
activities of the Corporation. It is not correct, how- 
ever, to say that the BBC has ‘turned it down flat. 
Under its present Charter, the BBC could not 
engage in Pay Television.—Yours faithfully, 

F. C. MCLEAN 
Deputy Director of Engineering 
Broadcasting House, W1 


WHITEWASH? 

Sirn,.— About Under Ten Flags, a ridiculous film to 
spend paper on, but the epitome of a lot of current 
film notions: William Douglas Home, tireless 
apologist for his own absurdities, needs no answer: 
he wrote the wretched thing, or by his own admission 
the English admiral’s role, which even as good an 
actor as Charles Laughton could do little to save, 
the time I saw it, from shrieks of laughter and dis- 
gust; and anyone who could think that a film as 
obtuse and tasteless could contribute to international 
understanding is clearly beyond the reach of reason. 

Ludovic Kennedy is another matter. I doubt if he’s 
seen the film; but of me he has obviously worked 
up an image as a kind of latterday Madame Defarge, 
mumbling and cursing as I knit shrouds for NATO 
admirals. ‘Battles of long ago,’ he calls them (he has 
a neat touch with misquotation). as if it was the 
American Civil War we were talking about and not 
here and now, living people, still live issues, above 
all films made ar present, I'm not the one to bring 
these things up, I don’t go about with a broomstick 
looking for Nazi heads to crack; but I see film after 
film distorting, by softening and glamorising, this very 
recent and very terrible past, and, as a critic and as 
a person, I ask for it to stop. As for his smear: 
‘Germans, Nazis, Krauts, Boches, Huns,’ he says, 
‘call them what she will. it is clear that Miss Quigly 
hates the lot of them.’ It is purely his personal 
opinion that I loathe Germans, and nothing I ever 
said shows it: do I have to keep saying, in a paper 
like the Spectator, that I don’t, that you can't, hate 
a whole nation? Krauts, Boches, Huns: ‘Call them 
what she will,” Mr. Kennedy says, and uses ugly, 
emotive words of his own, words I have never used, 
wouldn't dream of using, and refuse to be saddled 
with, How dare he plant imaginary opinions and 
attitudes on me, and then liken them to anti-Semitism, 
one of the ugliest of ancient and modern evils! 
‘Grubby’ is the word he chooses: I would go farther: 
I call his way of arguing, through smear and insinua- 
tion, plain dirty —Yours faithfully, 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
Tower Cottage, Fletching, Sussex 
* 
Sir,—May a long-time admirer of Isabel Quigly’s 
film reviews get into the act? 

Mr. William Douglas Home, one of the script- 
writers of Under Ten Flags, disposes of himself with 
a final sentence to his letter which for sheer virtu- 
osity of idiocy must surely outperform his most 
successful stage farces : 

Finally, from the purely progressive angle, it 
is sad to think that, when film companies are at 
last making international films as a contribution 
to national understanding, their efforts (unless 
they have already been censored by Colonel 
Blimp) are likely to receive an insensitive re- 
action from your critic. 

To choose only one morsel at random, any person 
over the age of competence who has had any first- 
hand experience whatsoever of the commercial film 
industry and can write the phrase I italicised, de- 
serves high congratulations for preserving such a 
sense of innocence in a sinful age. 
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Ludovic Kennedy's letter on the same subject is 
not idiotic, It is unbearably smug and obtuse. By 
comparison I find Mr. Home's views on why pictures 
are made positively charming. ‘If Miss Quigly wants 
to go on fighting battles of long ago. .. .” In equating 
1945 with ‘long ago,’ I fear Mr, Kennedy uses the 
time continuum not of the concentration camp but 
of the Test match. 

Mr, Kennedy then proceeds to beat Miss Quigly 
over the head for saying that the Germans who 
served Hitler ‘weren't human beings.’ Come off it 
Lud ol’ sock, we know you can read because we'v 
seen you do it on the telly, Miss Quigly never saic 
it. She was clear and firm in rendering a distinctio 
between Nazis and Germans, possibly too firm 

It is Ludovic Kennedy, and not your reviewer, who 
insists on blurring the difference; all well and good, 
if Miss Quigly is not, | am prepared to go down that 
road with him. In any event, his get-out that “Both 
[anti-Germanism and anti-Semitism] seem to me to 
be the opposite sides of the same very grubby coin,’ 
is almost a tour de force of getting away with murder, 
Pun intended.—Yours faithfully, 





- ao 


CLANCY SIGAL 

67 Princes Square, W2 
* 

Sir,—No one would claim that Dr. von Braun had 
as sensitive a political conscience as one might ideally 
hope, but Miss Quigly refutes herself with her 
comparison. To perform a non-criminal act (making 
weapons) in aid of a bad regime is naturally, and 
legally, and morally distinguishable from perform- 
ing a criminal one (giving death injections). A useful 
corrective to her overdone diatribe, and factual too, 
may be found in the description of von Braun's 
activities under the Nazis given in Rockets and 
Space Travel by Willy Ley, himself a German rocket 
scientist who took the other path, escaping in cir- 
cumstances of great danger when the Nazis started 
closing in.—Yours faithfully, 





IRVING MOSS 
Vicarage Gate, W8 


CONGO RELIEF 


Sirn,—-May we appeal to your readers on behalf of 
the hundreds and thousands of Africans who, through 
no fault of their own, are now experiencing starva- 
tion in the Congo? Unless more help is forthcoming, 
the New Year will bring them only suffering and 
death. Already, deaths are occurring at the rate of 
200 a day. 

The Oxford Committee for Famine Relief has sent 
£10,000 to the UN and Red Cross workers on the 
spot, but the Committee is only a channel for public 
generosity and we must look to the British people to 
provide the additional funds so urgently needed to 
buy food and get it distributed effectively. Donations 
marked ‘Congo Relief’ will be used immediate! r 
this purpose and may be sent to Oxfam, 17 Br 
Street, Oxford.—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM HAYTER 
T. R. MILFORD 
Chairman 
Oxford Committee for Famine Relief, 
17 Broad Street, Oxford 


STAINS ON THE CARPET 

Sir,—I would have thought that Dr. Esfandiary 
would at least know whether or not elections in his 
country had yet taken place. He asks: “Were the 
elections not . declared void and new elections 
held?’ No, Doctor, new elections have not been held 
yet. And although when I left a couple of weeks ago 
people had been saying for some time that they were 
imminent and that a date was on the point of being 
announced, as far as I know there has been no action 
yet. 

Commenting on the rigging of the elections, the 
Doctor makes the odd point that ‘there was so much 
freedom that the people abused it.’ Does he mean 
that it was the people who rigged the elections? Or 
that had they not been rigged the wrong candidates 
would have got in? This latter construction would 
appear to be consistent with the Iranian conception 
of democracy. 

Two of the Doctor's claims about Teheran I can 
refute from my own experience. Domestic help is in 
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fact very easy to obtain, and wages are low. We paid 
our housekeeper eleven pounds a month, and many 
competent observers thought we were over-generous 
—but we liked her cooking, Labour is plentiful. Every 
morning thousands of labourers line the streets 
hoping to pick up a day’s work from a building or 
road contractor. Only a small percentage succeed, 

And he says Teheran ‘has become so modernised 
that not even a small corner can be found that has 
not shared in this evolution.’ A photographer on the 
paper I worked for stumbled on just such a corner 
and produced a squalid but moving photo of family 
life in a gutter: he could have found similar scenes 
in almost any street in the southern half of the city. 
I wrote a caption for his picture pointing out that 
‘this is the part of the city that foreigners are not 
often shown.’ The Security Department fumed, and, 
to avoid the paper’s being suspended, I was dis- 
missed.—Y ours faithfully, 

MICHAEL LEAPMAN 

Tylden, Warnham, Sussex 


LIBRARIES AND AUTHORS’ ROYALTIES 


Sir,—May I reply to Sir Alan Herbert and to Mr. 
Forster (who I note has now abandoned his guise 
of impartial television critic on this issue). 

The Library Association has pointed out that the 
producers of other articles which are hired on a com- 
parable scale to books are content to fix their selling 
price at a level which gives them a reasonable profit 
and let the buyer do what he likes with what he has 
bought. We do not understand why the producers of 
books cannot adopt the same technique or why it is 
suggested that it is only the hiring of books which is 
unfair to the producer or private buyer. What 
answer does Sir Alan give to this argument? 

Firstly, says Sir Alan, Parliament has recognised 
that books are in special need of protection by 
passing the Copyright Acts, which restrict the right 
of the buyer to reproduce what he has bought. Sir 
Alan has overlooked the Patents Acts which give an 
exactly comparable protection against the reproduc- 
tion of manufactured articles, machinery and tech- 
nical designs, Industry therefore has its ‘copyright’: 
but industry has not sought protection against the 
hirer, This Bill seeks to establish a new principle 
which is not simply ‘a perfectly logical addition’ to 
the Copyright Acts. 

Next Sir Alan says that an increase of even a few 
pence in the selling price of books would be unfair 
to the buyer. By the same logic the buyer of cars is 
subsidising the hirer, but in the case of books the 
argument is even less tenable. For the assured market 
which libraries provide is of great value to the pub- 
lishers in marketing books which are not best-sellers, 
For example, the publisher knows that over 80 per 
cent. of the home sales of copies of most new works 
by little-known authors will be bought by the lib- 
raries. This predictable sale makes it possible and 
profitable to publish many works which would never 
reach print if the publishers had to rely wholly upon 
the small and uncertain demand for them from the 
private buyer: moreover, since the publisher's risk 
in such cases is negligible he can market most of his 
books at a lower price. Because of the libraries the 
buyer is therefore getting a wider selection of titles 
and should be buying most of them more cheaply. 

Sir Alan abandons Mr. Forster's absurd attempt 
to equate 400 million hirings of books with 400 
million hirings of cars. The relevant figure is the 
proportion of the total product which goes for hiring. 
Now Sir Alan shifts the emphasis to the fact that 
in the public library service books are hired without 
charge to the borrower (except of course through 
the rates). Unless he is an enemy of all municipal 
effort why should this fact matter to the producer 
once he has made his sale? Or is it Sir Alan's case 
that hiring is fair to the producer only if it is done 
for profit? 

The publishers’ annual turnover grows steadily 
and gives no support to the suggestion that the buy- 
ing of books is in a decline, The libraries and the 
publishers flourish side by side. The Library Associa- 
tion believes in the social value of libraries and it is 
for this reason that we oppose this proposal to take 
out of the service an annual sum equal to about half 
the amount the libraries now spend upon books. If 
the time ever comes when Parliament decides that, 
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where an article of any kind is hired, the producer 
can be adequately protected only by allowing him to 
take a levy from the hirer, libraries must submit 
along with other hiring agencies, Until then the lib- 
raries are not likely to assent to being singled out 
for specially unfavourable treatment.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

H. D. BARRY 
The Library Association, Chaucer House, 

Valet Place. WCI 
* 

Sir.—There is one distinction between books and 
motor-cars, washing-machines, etc., which. surely, 
even that author's friend, Mr, Barry, should be able 
to comprehend. Motor-cars and washing-machines 
are mass-produced in great numbers by a compara- 
tively few firms, and I have not heard that the manu- 
facturers of these useful items do not get a reason- 
ible return for their labours. 

But every book, even a bad one, is a one-off job, 
produced rather slowly, by hand, by one man, who 
usually has to do another job as well in order to live. 

If the wretched penny a loan which the librarians 
resent so bitterly were to go to the publishers or the 
printers of books, Mr. Barry's arguments might just 
be tenable. As it is that anachronistic old work-horse, 
the author, who would benefit, they are totally unreal. 

Yours faithfully, 

HUGH POPHAM 
28 Marlborough Road, Richmond Hill, Surrey 


TEETHING TROUBLES 

Sir.—If dental health educationalists are to be con- 
vinced that their efforts are less than useful. it will 
not be by Monica Furlong’s criticism of them, but 
rather because of the amazing ignorance of the sub- 
ject she exhibits. Here, certainly, is one of their most 
dismal failures. When an intelligent woman, also a 
mother, writes of the prevention of dental disease 
being ‘primarily a matter of economics,’ one winces. 
Whatever the cost of disease to State or individual, 
when was a desire to cure and prevent it inspired by 
economic considerations? 

Monica Furlong then attempts to belittle the signi- 
ficance of dental disease by blithely remarking, ‘A 
few dental fillings or even a whole mouthful of them 
don't matter a hoot in hell’ compared with the fre- 
quency of road accidents or sexual assaults against 
children, Of course they don’t. It is not a mouthful 
of fillings which disturbs the dental propagandist, but 
the ubiquitous and urgent need of them in countless 
mouths. Nor have bad teeth been compared with 
those two other horrors; though Monica Furlong 
should know that the long-term effects of neglected 
teeth account for more misery, if less immediate 
tragedy, than either of them. Said Lady Mellanby 
(of the Medical Research Council), ‘Of all the dis- 
orders which beset humanity, dental disease is re- 
sponsible. directly and indirectly, for a larger 
aggregate amount of ill-health and unhappiness than 
any other form of disease.” Monica Furlong, how- 
ever. believes parents have much that is better to do 
than bother with ‘something as trivial as teeth.’ She 
also reminds us that ‘plenty of adults are walking 
about with well-fitting false teeth,’ and that tooth- 
lessness does not interfere with health and happiness. 
Would these remarkable discoveries console her 
when her children reach toothlessness, perhaps pre- 
maturely, because the methods prescribed for avoid- 
ing it were too great a tax upon her parental 
patience? Nor. maybe, is she moved by the fact that 
thousands of children under ten have full. ‘well- 
fitting’ dentures because their parents also thought 
teeth trivial, if they thought at all. 

This unrealistic critic may be surprised to learn 
that the dental profession is also aware that there 
are ‘other factors involved in dental decay’ besides 
diet and the need for meticulous cleanliness. Re- 
search workers devote much time and thought to 
investigating these problems, Until they, or Monica 
Furlong, arrive at convincing conclusions it is 
necessary to rely on the considerable evidence which 
shows that the wrong foods are largely responsible 
for the widespread incidence of dental decay, that 
the principles of oral hygiene Monica Furlong so 
derides effectively reduce it, I hope Monica Furlong’s 
readers will be convinced by official statements. 
From among numerous similar pronouncements the 
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following may suffice: ‘The state of the dental 
health of the population is bad and its effect on their 
health is bad.—The Interdepartmental Committe 
on Dentistry. Thus, simply stated, is the official 
opinion of ‘something as trivial as teeth.—Yours 
faithfully, 

EDWARD SAMSON 
Aldington, 7 Poole Road, Bournemouth 


INDETERMINATE SENTENCES 


Sir,—Your comment on indeterminate sentences is 
welcome, but the criterion by which you suggest 
man’s release should be decided—is he fitted to be let 
loose?—is a dangerously thorny one. 

As if to underline the problem, there was a report 
in the press last week. of a man who within a few 
hours of his release from seven years’ preventive de- 
tention tried to steal two mailbags at King’s Cross 
station. He was promptly sentenced to another dose 
of imprisonment, this time for ten years, the Chair- 
man of London Sessions saying, “There is only one 
course and that is to send you back to the place 
whence you came.’ 

It is obvious that seven years neither taught this 
man anything, nor deterred him. It is equally obvious 
that the imposition of a further ten years, for a1 
act of boneheaded stupidity, is morally indefensible. 
He will never be ‘fit’ to be let loose, and he is being 
savagely punished not for theft but for being too 
stupid to learn how to live outside prison— and 
nothing he experienced in the last seven years, or 
will experience in the next ten. is going to alter him. 

Nor could this sentence be justified on the grounds 
that society must be protected. All his petty thieving 
does not deprive us of very much in comparison with 
what intelligent thieves get away with: it is a nuisance 
and an irritation. but it is not serious crime. 

He is not fit to be released because society is not 
fit to cope with him: so we send him away for a long 
time, bury him, pretend he isn’t there. We make as 
little real effort to deal with his problem as he does. 

~-Yours faithfully. 
TONY PARKIR 
I81 Ingrave Road, Brentwood, Essex 


FASCIST? 
Sir,—Mr. Constantine FitzGibbon attributes to me 
strange remarks in a Chelsea pub in November. 
1942. I admire his memory and admit it is possible 
I was then in such a pub; I spent a week's leave 
from the Army with my brother and Dylan Thomas 
about that time. But even the combined effects of 
Chelsea pubs and Dylan would not, I think, have 
led me to remark that all Americans were Fascists. 
Certainly it was hardly a political dogma, if I did 
indulge in such a drunken generalisation. In 1942 | 
spent much time while stationed at Trowbridge in 
trying to fraternise with the newly arrived American 
troops, and had only the friendliest of feelings for 
them. True, since the 1920s I had, and still have. dire 
suspicions of the land of the conveyor-belt and 
extreme mechanisation as the vanguard of sterco- 
typing and conformist tendencies in our world. My 
catch-phrase, if ever uttered, was severely one of 
my own many private divagations and heresies and 
came from nowhere else than my own temporaril; 
unbridled unconscious. | never heard anyone in 
the 1930s or the war years call the Americans 
Fascists, and Mr. FitzGibbon’s political superstruc- 
ture erected on the catch-phrase is ingenious but 
absolutely baseless. Yours faithfully, 

JACK LINDSAY 
Castle Hedingham, Halstead, Essex 


COLOUR 


Sir,—Will you at this late date allow a comment on 
Dr. Leach’s review of Man, Race and Darwin in 
your issue of December 2? I am there said to have 
recommended that coloured minorities in Britain 
will do well to maintain themselves in partial segre- 
gation. Heavens! I said nothing of the sort. Mr. 
MacRae and I. according to Dr. Leach, have flaunted 
prejudices. The prejudice is in the other mind 
Yours faithfully, 
MAURICI 

Yale University, 

USA 


FREEDMAN 
Dept. of Anthropologs 
New Haven, Conn 


XUM 
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A Look at Sound 


By PETER FORSTER 


SoUND radio has been 
attracting some attention 
of late. Mr. Patric 
Dickinson, poet and 
radio producer, wrote an 
article in the Times, sug- 
gesting that things seen 
are sweet but things un- 
seen are sweeter, and 
Lord Reith himself has 
cast a sardonic eye over 
Broadcasting House 
from the Guardian, 
rather like Captain Bligh revisiting the Bounty. 

Mr. Dickinson makes the point that sound 
suffers from lack of serious and stimulating 
critical attention. This is true, but, I fear, inevit- 
able. Radio endlessly dispenses news, but itself 
lacks news value, and for the rest, two-headed 
dwarfs though we critics are, it is not possible to 
take in the variety of radio offerings as well as 
IV and other media. 

Not that criticism in itself makes very much 
difference to programmes: as witness TV, which 
eems to thrive on a diet of arrows and brickbats. 
But in sound the danger is great that, because it 
is so much left to get along by and for itseif, 
those running it may fall into the complacency 
of the protected and pensionable. This kind of 
remark always makes BBC people indignant, and 
usually draws replies about their being unre- 
mitting servants of the public. But of recent 
years one has seen precious little evidence of 
fresh endeavours in the field of, Talks, and 
a good deal of evidence that Features have lost 
their impetus. 

This is not altogether surprising. The point is 
that radio, not television, is still the BBC incar- 
nate, the older establishment where men have 
grown whiskered and wise and bored, and few 
live young wires would turn to it in search of an 
up-to-date career with a wide, inviting future: it 
would be like joining the Navy. Nobody expects 
all the established ‘names to be swept from pro- 
grammes for the sake of novelty (radio has 
always been touchingly loyal to its own); but the 
fact is that Corporation employees preferring a 
quieter, less troubled, less ambitious life than TV 
find it in radio. 

The policy of the present effective head of 
radio, Mr. Rooney Pelletier, has been to stratify 
the programmes. The Light has become rigor- 
ously light, almost muzak punctuated by variety 
shows. Many of these are abysmal (do you realise 
there is still something called Workers’ Play- 
time?), but occasionally, as with Kenneth 
Horne’s Beyond Our Ken, they are extremely 
bright. The big omnibus shows, of the kind that 
have Vic Oliver doing everything except juggle, 
tend to be the stock offering for weekends and 
big. occasions. 

The Home Service is a rather muted, midway 
business of serious music and serials between 
Light and the Third, which is still the real talking- 
point of radio. Lord Reith directs a blast against 
it, calling its establishment a calamity, and, cer- 
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tainly, when one finds programmes devoted to 
Korean poetry in the original, catering for 
minority tastes seems to have reached the point 
of absurdity. There is also a danger in the way 
some producers regard the Third as a cultural 
reserve allotted to them for private use; my own 
feeling has always been that what is wrong with 
the Third is the sort of person who runs it. 

At the same time, it would now be perversely 
muddling to try to integrate the Third with Light- 
or Home-type offerings, and producers are bound 
to specialise, beguiling though the notion is of 
their being able to turn their hands to anything. 
But it does seem as if what was intended to be a 
side-stream has become a backwater. Perhaps, 
with the aid of Listener Research, some mini- 
mum listening audience for each programme 
might be insisted on? 


Where radio still scores most heavily in ways 


Ballet 


Vintage 


By CLIVE 
DwurinG the past seven 
years or so, London's 


Festival Ballet has turned 

up with four Hungarian 

> ballerinas as guest artists, 

each of them, if memory 

serves, accommodatingly 

described as the prima 

ballerina of the Budapest 

State Ballet. In order of 

arrival, Nora Kovachs, 

r Margit Muller and Gab- 

riella Lakatos gave the 

impression of Hungarian ballet as being some- 

thing of a poor provincial cousin to—if you can 

forgive the tangled relationships—its Russian Big 

Brother. Now last week at the Festival Hall, 

almost unheralded and quite unknown, came 

Zsuzsa Kun, a veritable Tokay of a ballerina, 
full-bodied, potent, and of a superb vintage. 

Dancing the Sugar Plum Fairy in The Nut- 

cracker gives a dancer hardly any opportunity 

to do more than present her credentials. The role 

is nothing but a decorative pas de deux, a piece 

of sweet crystallised fruit tantalisingly suspended 

from the top branch of Tchaikovsky's Christmas 

tree. It would be splendid to see the mysterious 

Miss Kun in more of her repertory—I have been 

told that she had a notable success at the Bolshoi 

with her Giselle, and can believe it; but this taste 

of her quality was enough to place her in a 

quite different category from her predecessors. 

She is of medium height and lithely built, with 

a delicately animal grace and a bearing and a 

way of moving that are both aristocratic and 

earthy. She uses her body in the total way of 

the Russians, her arms move freely from her 

shoulders, her legs are held straight from the 
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unsung is in the magazine programmes, especially 
Woman's Hour, the only radio regular to in- 
crease its audience (to over four million daily) 
since the advent of TV. I have myself sometimes 
taken part in a small way, and can testify that 
the group of hardworking women who run it 
show the BBC at its most characteristic. They can 
be extraordinarily silly—worried about giving any 
offence, and furiously excising ‘Jaguar’ in favour 
of ‘sports car’ because the former would be 
advertising, as if disc jockeys and In Town 
Tonight had not made the BBC the outpost of 
commercial radio in this country. But they are 
indefatigably humane and honourable and enter- 
prising, and they deserve their vast following. 

A single brief survey obviously cannot amount 
to the regular serious assessment desired by Mr. 
Dickinson, but there is one stratagem that might 
make those working in sound feel less neglected. 
As a rule I distrust awards and ‘Oscars’ and the 
like, but it should be within the power and in- 
genuity of the Corporation to arrange and pub- 
licise prizes (even actual rewards) for the dif- 
ferent categories of broadcasting. They could be 
called ‘Big Bens, and presented annually by Mr. 
Herbert Greene. 


Tokay 
BARNES 
hips in extensions, she leaps with the powerful 
Bolshoi spring and phrases the music with a sweet 
sensitivity. Her face has a small-boned beauty, 
and she smiles directly at the audience with none 
of your English grin or French simper. Her style 
midway between Soviet 
bravura and Western correctness—has a simpli- 
city and amplitude that seems peculiarly her own. 
She has a very grand kind of charm that is rare, 
and Festival Ballet should make every effort to 
bring her back for their summer season. 

Quite apart from Miss Kun and her partner, 
the intelligent and brooding Vladimir Skouratoff, 
Festival Ballet's Nutcracker has, with one 
important reservation, a great deal to commend 
it. Alexandre Benois’s sets and costumes, includ- 
ing the magical transformation scene when 
Clara’s St. Petersburg dining-room flies away to 
reveal the green pines and snowy plains of Holy 
Russia, are childlike in their enchantingly realistic 
sense of fantasy. The whole production, from its 
scampering mice and bravely battling tin soldiers 
to its final confectioners’ paradise in the King- 
dom of the Sweets, represents any well-brought- 
up child’s dream of Christmas. The one flaw, the 
hole in the Christmas stocking through which 
too many of the bonbons trickle away, is David 
Lichine’s new choreography. First produced three 
vears ago, it then seemed no improvement upon 
the battered but still largely surviving original 
version which made for Tchaikovsky, 
and, for the most part, it still looks fiat and dull. 
Lichine does, however, make resourceful use of 
children in his production, and even if, like 
W. C. Fields and myself, you like your child 
performers best when fried, it would be a hard 
heart that is not well lost to the twelve-year-old 
moppet Mary Williams, who is playing Clara. 


of dancing—interestingly 
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MARY LUTYENS 


Lady 
Lytton’s 
Court Diary 


‘No more delightful cameo of the 
last days of the old Queen has 
been carved.’ THE TIMES 


‘Books such as this remain the 
very stuff of history.’ 
YORKSHIRE POST 
‘A delightful human document. 
Miss Lutyens has earned our 
thanks for publishing this book.’ 
HAROLD NICOLSON 
30s 
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ETHEL SEATON 


Sir Richard 
Roos 


Dr. Seaton has written an import- 
ant biographical and critical study 
of a notable figure of the fifteenth 
century, a soldier, poet and trans- 
lator. By re-examining the poetry 
of the period, she is able to 
attribute to him many poems and 
to suggest a corpus of his work. 


Tilustrated 635 
RICHARD 
VAUGHAN 


There is 
a River 


‘A deeply felt book, giving a fluent 
impression of farm, market, village 
and school, the kind of life that is 
always delightful to read about 
and nostalgic to remember.’ 

THE TIMES 15s 


MICHEL 
DEL CASTILLO 


The Death 
of Tristan 


‘The story of the gradua] extinc- 
tion of a man’s phoney and self- 
indulgent romanticism and the 
birth of a responsible love. Told 
with grace and technical ease.’ 

SPHERE 15s 
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Celebrated Ladies 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


IN The Art of the Prima 
Donna (Decca, two discs, 
each available separ- 
ately) Joan Sutherland 
pays homage to the divas 
of the last 150 years who 
are the familiar spirits of 
her world. Sixteen 
operatic with 
the Covent Garden 
Orchestra conducted by 
Molinari-Pradelli, take 
us round the gallery of 
Arne’s Artaxerxes to Lakmeé. 
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from 
Each aria is attended on the sleeve by the name, 
and dates. of a famous soprano with whom it 


bel canto 


has at time been ‘associated’: thus the 
Waltz Song from Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet 


some 


suggests Patti, Opheliass Mad Scene from 
Thomas's Hamlet recalls Melba, ‘Casta Diva’ 
brings to mind Giuditta Pasta, ‘Martern aller 


and so on. We read that 
‘in a period where “ is too often forgotten, 
Miss Sutherland's particular interest in stylistic 
as Well as her great respect for the 
the vocal art, merited this 


Arten’ Lilli Lehmann, 


style” 


accuracy. 
worthy traditions of 
showcase.” 

I could say something about the traditions of 
the vocal art and what they have done to the 
art of opera, but I will refrain. The age is past 
when composers sacrificed alive on the 
egos of singers and operas fed like sweetmeats 
into the fashionable beaks of greedy nightingales. 
But though Miss Sutherland's invocation of the 
ancient a pardonable conceit, it is a 
rt of the Prima Donna dis- 
claims any wish to ‘re-create or imitate the 
accomplishments of these celebrated ladies’: but 
the pattern of this recital makes it a touchstone 
by which her limitations are inevitably revealed. 

Simply as sound—radiant, dreamy, nobly 
elegiac—these are dazzling records. Her colora- 
tura (in an aria from Rossini’s Semiramide, for 
example) may not have quite the arrogant ease 
and charming naturalness of Tetrazzini’s; but 


were 


divas is 


, the beauty and purity of Miss Sutherland's high 


notes alone would have made her a phenomenon 
in any age. Yet again and again I miss, even in 
the sound, the urgent, indefinable element. the 
life-force. that begets a great singer. Where music 
demands from the artist passion. fire. depth of 
can only go on singing: the notes 


| do not speak—to me, at least. Compared with 
Ponselle’s, her ‘Casta Diva,’ performed though 
it is With exquisite skill, is sheer vocalise. 


Compared with Galli-Curci’s, her ‘Caro Nome’ 
is a careful studio reconstruction of ecstasy. The 
variety of vocal colour on these records does not 
disguise the monotony of a severely restricted 
dramatic mood. Her Jewel Song from Faust has 
grace. elegance. a mastery of trill and flowing 
line: but. like the ‘Sempre libera’ in her Traviata, 


| it ea her incapable as yet of true vivacity. 


e last resort nearly all the arias on these 
recor a come to mean practically the same thing. 


The marvellous voice itself ends by being boring 
‘Style,’ after all, even with the most glittering 


natural gifts and a technique to go with the 
may take you so far but no farther. 

Of the two records, Volume 1! has the attrac- 
tion of four excerpts from her favourite Belli 
but the Samson and Artaxerxes numbers ales 
from strangely tentative coloratura, and I prefe: 
Volume 2, which includes some Verdi, a fine 
‘Martern aller Arten, the Ophelia scene, and 
the Bell Song from Lakmé. Miss Sutherland is 
brilliant in Lakimé; but I hope she will not rest 
content with that Jevel of musical 
accomplishment. 

The Art of Elizabeth Rethbhe rg, the latest issue 
in the admirable Camden supplies the 
quality that I miss still in Miss Sutherland —a 
native intensity in the instantly 
opera to the heightened plane of existence where 
it belongs. Take the Jewel Song; Madame Reth- 
berg is not ideal in it, but her singing has an 
inherent vitality which makes fundamental sensc 
of the piece as Miss Sutherland's does not. It 
is a pity that Aida, one of her greatest parts. is 
not represented here—the duet with Amonasro 
(de Luca) in Act 3 was, one would have thought. 
an automatic choice for such a collection. None 
the less, this is an indispensable record, with arias 
from Fledermaus, Faust, Ballo in) Maschera, 
Otello, ll Re Boccaccio (Suppé) and 7 hi 
Flying Dutchman. The voice is thrilling in its 
fiery purity and concentration, the style noble 
and sincere, and the recordings, transferred from 
pre-war 78s, leave surprisingly little to be desired 

Another satisfying vocal disc is the collection 
of Purcell songs sung by the American counter- 
tenor Russell Oberlin and issued by the World 
Record Club (price 26s. 3d.). Mr. Oberlin is 
announced as Oberon in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream at Covent Garden next month. If he ful- 
fils the promise of this remarkable record. I 
fancy we shall hear less about Britten’s ‘mis- 
calculation’ in composing the part for counter- 
tenor. After the gentility of the prevailing English 
fashion, it is an infinite relief to hear 
virile melodies treated with a matching robust- 
ness; the indignities habitually practised on our 
greatest composer in the name of authenticity 
make one of the saddest ironies of that tragi- 
comedy which is the English musical establish- 
ment. Mr. Oberlin does not appear to be a 
falsettist (or cock alto. as the nice phrase in use 
in the profession has it). Far from sounding dis- 
embodied and instrumental, his 
vigorous personal tang. The timbre is clear and 
brilliant and instinct with a kind of 
sensuousness. and the effect is, paradoxically. of 
such essential virilit. that one can him 
declaim ‘He to Cilia steals and by 
unconfin’'d runs oer the night’ without the 
smallest qualm of disbelief. Among other songs 
none of which is not a masterpiece, I must sin gle 
out ‘I love and ] must’ and that sublime Evenin 
Hymn on a ground bass, ‘Now that the Sun hath 
veil'd his light.” 
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| wish it was not necessary to keep carping at 
English singing, but I was pained to discover, on 
listening to Decca’s reissue of Das Lied von der 
Erde in Bruno Walter’s famous performance, 
that even Kathleen Ferrier was not immune from 
that maddening national vice of our sopranos 
and contraltos which is so destructive of fine 
singing—the corruption of open vowels by an 
intrusive uh-sound. The other day in Wozzeck 
the talented Marie Collier was tormenting me 
with her talk of so-uhldiers; and here, in the 
middle of phrases of soaring glory and splendour, 
one is brought up short by impurities such as 
‘la-unge’ and ‘so-unne’ and the rest. And beauti- 
ful though her singing was in Das Lied—-the 
majesty of the riding moon in ‘O sieh’, wie eine 
Silberbarke schwebt der Mond’ is breathtaking 
Nevilie Cardus’s judgment that in Mahler ‘she 
brought with her a consoling, comforting vocal 
embrace which soothed the nerve of the music’ is 
hardly to be contested. Julius Patzak sings the 
tenor part with vigour, but the sustained high 
notes in the first movement are an undisguised 
strain to him. However. despite all this, and an 
occasional lushness in the conducting which turns 
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poignancy into purple patch, the record is excel- 
lent value. This is the only version which gets 
on to a single twelve-inch record; and thanks to 
the Decca engineers, who perform prodigies of 
groove-cutting, there has been no loss of quality. 
Ihe sound is remarkably fresh and vivid for its 
date (1952, in Vienna). And the performance as a 
whole has a strength and shape that largely 
eclipse its faults. 

Finally, a Mozart orchestral dise that manages 
to make a really original contribution to the 
record catalogue. This is a collection of brilliant 
rarities, played with consummate fire and deli- 
cacy by the London Symphony Orchestra unde 
Peter Maag (Decca). The showpiece is the 
Notturno for Four Orchestras, K.286, with its 
crafty ‘stereophonic’ echo eflects. But equally de- 
lightful are four of the entractes from King 
Thamos, K.345 (which one would describe as an 
early example of programme music if the con- 
cept had any real validity) and the overture to 
the youthful opera Lucio Silla. The second side 
a crisp performance of the 

The Notturno, K.286, is also 


available separately on a seven-inch EP dise. 


is completed by 
Serenata Notturna. 


Plays and Players 


By ALAN 


remember 
hor- 


Yor always 


the last wave the 


rible. spumy,  leg-en- 
tangling splodge of flot- 
sam and jetsam which 


swirls around Christmas. 
But as we cling to the 








bar of sand which pro- 
vides the resting place 


between year and year. 
let us look back on the 
, deep blue water which 


we have almost forgot- 
ten in our struggle to stand up straight in the 
shallows. Nineteen hundred and sixty, whatever 
the carpers and the cynics and the Francophiles 
and the Brechtians and the nostalgics may say. 
was a year in which it was a pleasure to stay 


awake in the theatre. It was a year when actors 


finally ceased to be gentlemen and became 
players again-—when the swallowed consonant 


and the slurred vowel, the nose-picking gesture 
and the mass-produced suit. the sauce-bottle prop 
and the lived-in kitchen 
gimmicks to reassure the newly-fat middle-class 


were no longer just 


audiences of their prosperity. It was a year when 
the working-class hero and heroine showed how 
it Was possible to be uneducated but imaginative. 
vulgar but witty, common but attractive. and 
poor but dishonest. 

In The Lion in Love and Progress to the Park. 
sex crashed the class barrier on the British stage 
as it had done long ago in Hollywood films. 
Patricia Healey and Billie Whitelaw were no 


longer comic relief or below-stairs crumpet 


they showed a strength and gutsiness and gaiety 
Which could only exist if they had poured them- 


Selves into their roles and sucked sustenance 


from a conviction that they also existed off stage 


and outside hours. Albert Finney in Billy Liar. 


XUM 


BRIEN 


as the Walter Mitty of the lower depths. wore 
his grease-paint from head to foot —we could 
feel the dirt between his toes and the gum in 
the corner of his eyes. His loaf-faced moon calf 
cocooned in dreams even seemed to smell right. 
Yet beneath the greasy cheeks and the enlarged 
pores, there still floated the wayward balloon 
of the human spirit fretting to expand into the 
thin fantastic Edward Judd in The 
linker was Billy Liar gone over to the attack 
and posturing along the barricades of the enemy 
Ihe authors of the play perhaps did 
but Judd himsell 


upper air. 


ouUlposts. 
not realise how strong he was 
radiated Jike a coke stove in a black-out. 

without meaning. emotion 
the famous performer 


Sound is nothing 


is barren without sense 
who can make us laugh and weep by reading 
London 
These four players’ passion and integrity 


out the Telephone Directory does not 
CNist. 
would be pointless unless their authors had pro- 
vided for them the genuine skins which fitted 


their talents like leopards. Plays and players were 


a! last becoming so close that it was hard to 
tell the hand from the glove. The Wesker 


Trilogy proved this to the hilt. Roots, with the 


same director and much the same cast as the 


other two of its triplets, was an almost perfect 
seemed stitched into its 


work of art which 


casing as snug and concentrated as a cricket 


ball. Joan Plowright was its star- a cuddly rag- 
squeak touched the mind as 
but she would have toppled 
into been 
unshakably supported by the teamwork of her 
colleagues. John Dexter’s production of Roots 


doll whose every 
well as the heart 
unless she had 


bathos or whimsy 


was one of those exhibitions of ensemble play- 
ing-- like Lindsay Anderson’s The Long and the 
Short and the Tall 


of a circus balancing act. Yet the two other plays 


which had all the artless ease 


in the Trilogy moved by fits and starts, alter- 
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natively declaimed and mumbled, by turns re- 

vealing and pretentious 
Acting again brilliantly 

appeared in much of Fairy 


matched with writing 


Tales of New York. 


Here was an example of players holding the 
author down to reality while in the last two 


acts he struggled to jettison his facts and float 
away in fancy. The me’ were so solid 
that they almost convinced me that Aldous 
Huxley's feelies had at last arrived. Harry Towb 
and Robert Ayres lived excitingly in each 
moment— but 
blurred beside Bar 
with the 
rol of 
Brando sound as 

This was the year, too, 


three 
tnree 


seemed somewhat 


the young outside: 


even they 
Foster, 
gangrened soul. whose uncanny con 
snill 
rhetorical as Barrymore. 

of Pinter, who writes 
as if every a Barry Foster. Once 
again, the roles find the men and the werds be- 
flesh. Peter Woodthorpe and Donald 
Pleasance and Alan Bates seemed born to be 
plunged into this cloudy fish-tank where the 
fear of communication turns the water alive with 
deadly electricity. Three people were embalmed 


ever) ind snort and sigh made 


actor were 


come 


alive in language as specimens, not of them, 
but of us. It was impossible to separate the 
acting from the writing, and the director, Donald 
MecWhinnie, triumphed all the more in that we 
barely suspected his existence as the intermedia- 
tor between word and deed, the sight and sound 

Actors, like critics, are usually disappointing 
half-men out of the water of their art. But today 
Britain possesses for the first time in a genera- 
who are equipped to handle an 
ghts may throw at them. 


tion actors 
tasks their play 


A new novel by 


GRAHAM 
GREENE 





“a brilliant book of the highest seriousness 
and distinction .. . it upholds the right of 
the novel to be considered as a uniquely 
imaginative medium * 


deep and rich, 


PETER FORSTER, DAILY ENPRESS 16 - 


A BURNT-OUT 
CASE 


HEINEMANN 
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Cinema 
e . 
Paris, France 
By ISABEL QUIGLY j 
io Les Tricheurs (Youthful Sin- | 
B EZ 9 ners). (Cinephone.) 
8 i - One of the questions that { 
~ cit S bothered me most when I was | 
9 VIIIP ° 2 ra 2" B young was the one from in- 
; ‘ engulns 3] £72 S terested adults: And what do 
4 i “©! you people talk about (think | A 
: i i : about / do / feel / hope for / be- : Se 
% arrival lieve in) these days? And I have a feeling that | see 
, Marcel Carné, before making Les Tricheurs age 
% e (‘X’ certificate), went round with just that bright- blo 
in eyed interest, asking, if not in so many words, phx 
just this sort of thing; and then put the answers jac 
January he got into his film with an air of ‘shocking — 
touching, amazing!’ and the comforting sugges- ei 
tion that young people get very much like their pict 
elders when they get a bit older. As for the shock by 
and amazement, anyone who goes to the cinema the 
at all will know exactly what’s coming. occ; 
a This is sad, because Carné was a hero in al! = 
to Ot C a, best sorts of people’s youth (Quai des Brumes, 1 I ston 
Jour se léve, Les Enfants du Paradis), and ed 
psychologically as well as artistically it was a stud 
; @ big mistake for one of the most respected of thes 
ay ae 4 } i on 2 i 3 <= Ye the old guard to try his hand at the sort of that 
j 4 % J, if ; i J } yy af ) cl a thing the youngsters have all, from the insid: | Fin 
had a whack at. And so Les Tricheurs turns o Wha 
. to be broad farce, especially because Car: wha 
P i : = rec doesn’t realise (apparently) that dozens of fil: sth 
AL i j) C)T bees on exactly the same theme, people, and plac _— 
 & “ = NF ~ ae turn up every year. And it is caricature, but p a 
forward with a pathetically eager air of new . 
ness and surprise. The world’s visual inter- avon 
nationalism works against it; it doesn’t even look Ame 
Threepenny Novel 4s particularly Parisian to see St. Germain de seXu 
The characters from the owas Opens, Bertolt Brecht Prés types any more: they're everywhere. And cal | 
in London during the Boer War. if faces and leather jackets are all alike around fact 
; the world, manners and morals seem to be too ever’ 
One of the most ur ah A Albert Camus and the same themes occur obsessionally up and — 
French novels by the author of The Plague. down and round about, in films from anywhere re 
Bitter Honeymoon 2s 6d . at all: bed, drink, misunderstanding parents of Ms 
Short stories of love and marriage, Alberto Moravia bed, seaeees J vl the lack of it, fast cars, bed Dyla 
by the author of The Woman of Rome. ns bg on po co ge weddings supp 
parties, bed, dancing, intellectual chit-chat . . fican 
A sory ofavatesing dolccenee bya eter BObert Musil elma ag ten Deoralll B ke 
ranked in his native Austria with Proust. explicit, if Aig see what | nemags punctuating the Revi 
action at fairly monotonous intervals. In Le com 
The Age of Reason 3s 6d a Tricheurs two young ople in a wild gang Ani 
The dynamic, deeply fem oak by Jean Paul Sartre fall ‘really’ in love, Sig gel Bae of slick lot i: 
the founder of existentialism. ness and hardness doesn’t allow them to admit sense 
Collected Stories 3s 6d Isaac Babel it and they drift into misunderstandings, neatl he 
Masterpieces of irony and lyricism based on Babel’s concluded by a car crash. thou: 
experiences before and after the Revolution. There are times when Carné seems to be try- ties 
Man’s Estate 3s 6d 4 ing to insist that, in spite of having nothing to | atten 
Malraux’s most famous novel, centred André Malraux om he can still say it powerfully, but this onl | make 
on the Chinese Civil War of 1927. proves the hollowness of technique-with Thus 
*m Not Stiller 4s ° nothing-to-say. The script is so self-conscious th ; imspe 
A Swiss lesan ell Max Frisch people look as if they were somehow grimacing — 
and thought-provoking, about a man at themselves; in fact, not all Carneé’s use ot ; 
and his identity. Publication date: 12 January ‘real’ students, the genuine article, straight from he 
Paris, France, can quite get rid of the feeling an A; 
Ask your bookseller for the full list of Penguins, Pelicans, and Puffins, or write to that everyone in it is having a bit of a smit k from 
PENGUIN BOOKS LTD »- HARMONDSWORTH - MIDDLESEX at the director, at the public, at life in general, Ware * 
Pee and especially at films about Youth. (Seck 
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Men Without Women 


By KINGSI 


BRITISH reaction to Dr. Leslie A. Fiedler’s 
A new volume* can get well under way before 
a Word of the text is read. Its mere physical bulk 
seems a reproach to the slenderness of the aver- 
age home product: no half-articulated string of 
blown-up reviews, clearly, awaits us here. The 
photograph of the author on the back of the 
jacket invites as background a row of bottles 
rather than of Oxford texts: the face and its 
attachments are beatnikked up to a point that 
reminded an American reviewer of ‘the sort of 
picture you expect to find on an as-told-to book 
by a junkie.” And there are other indications that 
the mantle of academicism gives Dr. Fiedler an 
occasional twitch. But, seen from over here, such 
stull is a valuable reminder—one which the con- 
tents of the book amply bear out—that critics 
can be people. not disembodied intelligences that 
have to shut down the moment they leave the 
study or the lecture-room; nor, incidentally, need 
they succumb to the polo-sweatered charlatanry 
that is our own favourite alternative these days. 
Finally, the front of the jacket carries, between 
what I take to be an emblem of Oneness or 
whatever and a kind of Jackson Pollock chevaux 
de frise, a title that promises at any rate a broad 
scope and a pervading theme. Here. too, we are 
not disappointed. 
Dr. Fiedler, indeed, has written a pantograph, 
a treatise that sets out to explain not only, as 
avowed, the American novel and its relation to 
American life. but also American social, moral, 
sexual, cultural, anthropological and psychologi- 
cal history, in fact the whole of American life, in 
fact America, in fact everything, or at least 
everything American—a qualification of, to him, 
fluctuating importance. Everything and every- 
body, accordingly, may turn out to be relevant: 
Conan Doyle, Beowulf, the Marquis de Sade (but 
of course), Gary Cooper, Rabelais, Frankenstein, 
Dylan Thomas. And any source. any method may 
supply the right answer, a possible answer, signi- 
ficant information, something: The Allegory 
of Love, Marxism either neat or with a Partisan 
Review admixture, Freud and Jung and their 
commentators, Lawrence’s Studies in Classic 
American Literature. My point about this last 
lot is not so much that it indicates a welcome 
sense of being at home in the analytical armoury. 
an eclecticism of the kind that informs some of 
the best criticism now being written in English. 
though there is that. Rather I want to direct 
attention to the fact that Dr. Fiedler, so far from 
attempting to conceal his use of these 
makes a neat catalogue of them in his preface 
Thus casually to lay one’s critical kit out for 
inspection seems very American, or anyway non- 
British: our own instinct is to assume, even to 
Pretend, that writer and reader have long ago 
got hold of and absorbed everything that counts. 
and we all know what counts. Similarly. it takes 
an American to feel that illumination may come 
from the least expected quarter, that the relative 


sourees, 


*LOVE AND DEATH IN THI 


, AMERICAN Novtil 
(ecker and Warburg, 60s.) 


EY AMIS 


importances of things are never settled: in 
England, as Mr. Malcolm Bradbury wrote 


recently in a more general context, ‘everything 
has happened before.’ (Most of those who have 
taught American as well as_ British under- 
graduates will have felt this difference.) And ] 
connect all this with what I see as the fact that 
there is something striking—and American—in 
the mere readiness to attempt a work of this size 
and scope on such a high level of scholarship 
and intelligence; one feels that in Britain such 
an attempt. even if innocent of all polo- 
sWeateredness, would have to be middlebrow, 
journalistic, popularising. However: I hope that 
Dr. Fiedler, who has shown some understandable 
spleen in the past at the cultural compiacency of 
the British. will not mind my having taken a 
moment off to hit them over the head with him. 

The title of Love and Death in the American 
Novel perhaps gives no ready clue to its theme. 
This is roughly that with all those great oppor- 
tunities, all that ‘rich diversity’ of subject-matter 
so eagerly attributed nowadays by bandwagon- 
conscious Europeans, the whole thing has mis- 
fired; in particular, we are confronted by ‘the 
failure of the American fictionist to deal with 
adult heterosexual love and his consequent obses- 
sion with death, incest and innocent homo- 
seNuality.” and in consequence ‘our novels seem 
not primitive, perhaps, but innocent. unfallen in 
a disturbing way, almost juvenile.” This malady 
grips not only, say, Deerslayer or Tom Sawyer, 
but the work of contemporaries like Saul Bellow, 
whom I myself had always taken to be fairly 
grown-up: thus we are invited to see ‘a homo- 
erotic Tarzan of the Apes in Henderson the Rain 
Kine’ and Mr. Bellow as “back on the raft with 


Mark Twain. Huckleberry Finn is indeed, for 
Dr. Fiedler. one of the two great American 


novels of platonic homosexuality, the other being 
that richest mine of analysable and interpretable 
material since the Bible, Moby Dick—this, we 
are told. is ‘perhaps the greatest love-story in our 
fiction. And a similar tendency. and or that of 
incest, is unearthed in the first of all American 
novels. The Power of Sympathy (1789), in the 
work of Cooper, whose Natty Bumppo plus 
Chingachgook correspond to Huck plus Jim and 
Ishmael plus Queequeg (and, Dr. Fiedler might 
have added. the Lone Ranger plus Tonto), in 
Hawthorne. in Dreiser, in) Hemingway. in 
Erskine Caldwell, in Truman Capote. while those 
writers Who escape such branding are brought 
down by a bolas composed of sadism, necrophily 
and the castration complex: any heroine with 
unduly long legs, evidently, is likely to render 
her creator vulnerable to the last-named charge. 

To summarise matters in this strain, though 
perhaps unavoidable and even appropriate from 
some points of view, does less than justice to 
Dr. Fiedler’s tact and seriousness. He 
cerned not to shock or titillate but to explain, to 
demonstrate in concrete terms the gap between 
American fiction and American fact. If he often, 
as he must by now be weary of being told, ‘goes 


= 


is con- 
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too far, he as often goes in a new and illuminat- 
ing direction. He is at his most convincing when 
he finds and traces a division in the American 
novel between the sentimental strain and the 
gothic, both of them originally British importa- 
tions, the first soon degraded into bestsellerdom 
ind issuing in books like Herman Wouk’s recen 
Varjorie Morningstar, the second, with its varie- 
gated trappings of horror and fantasy, available 
to the sensationalism of a Tennessee Williams, 
but equally the chosen, or possibly the inevitable. 
vehicle of a succession of major figures, from 
Hawthorne to Falkner. One might add that the 
persistence and universality of the gothic stream 
in the American imagination are strikingly wit- 
nessed by a couple of documents that no doubt 
turned up too late for Dr. Fiedler to fit them in. 
Alfred Hitchcock's Psycho, that incredible salad 
of demoniacal possession, transvestism, incest 
and necrophily, with the obligatory miasmic 
swamp in the background, makes British-made 
chillers like Dracula seem chronicles of harmless 
eccentricity, and Richard Condon’s novel, T/i 
Manchurian Candidate, opens up a new dimen- 
sion by making the demon-woman not only the 
bedmate of her father and her son, not only the 
agent of the son’s psychological castration, but 
a Communist spy and all. Perhaps Dr. Fiedler 
‘goes too far’ less often than he appears to. 

A guarded summing-up~-guarded because, for 
all its length, this is a book of fearful compres- 
sion, requiring several re-readings and re-think- 
ings—can lead off with the query whether some 
of the hard questions may not have been left 
unanswered. Granted that the American novelist 
has moved away from the centre of sex (marital, 
physical) to its periphery (perverted, rarefied). 
What in him or his environment is responsible ? 
Granted that the best-seller in the United States 
preceded the serious novel instead of following 
in its wake, why are the two levels so often in- 
extricably confused to this day, so that, just as 
in jazz, that essentially American art-form, one 
is shifted from this moment to that between the 
authentic and the banal? There are some. 
especially on this side of the Atlantic, who will 
feel that, even if fully answered, such questions 
lie partly, perhaps wholly, outside the brief of 
the literary critic. as do some of the questions 
the book has fully answered. To use the Ameri- 
can novel as a couch-monologue wherewith to 
analyse the American ps\che is a valid enterprise 
(and Dr. Fiedler’s achievement is nowhere neat 
exhausted by being so described), but, again, 
there is the objection that criticism, rather than 
tearing aside the surface of a literary work in 
order to unearth one kind of truth, should con- 
cern itself with illuminating that surface ever 
more truthfully. 

A British reader. then. is likely to find matters 
of style and treatment given something less than 
their due weight in this book. He will also find 
insufficient attention paid to British literature, so 
that. for instance, naivety is held to inhere in 

(misquoted) couplet from Marvell, which re 
calls nothing so much as the local sage Who wrote 
that “Alabamans will find some of Mr. Anthony 
Powell's jokes provincial.” But my purpose is not 
to set the redcoats on to Dr. Fiedler, merely to 
suggest that a survey of fictional relations be- 
tween white and non-white could usefully be 
supplemented by a glance at Kipling, or even 
Rider Haggard. that an account of the child- 
figure from Poe to Lolita might benefit from a 
recollection of Carroll, among others 
Without this kind of precaution, even the most 
discriminating critic may go astray, may see as 
characteristically American what is in fact 
Anglo-American. or Western. or modera o1 
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human. If Dr. Fiedler had extended his search for 
the novel of mature sex across the Atlantic, his 
failure to come up with more than a céuple or 
so (in England at least) might have caused him 
to shorten his line here and there. It does some- 
times look as if the novel in English, rather than 
the American or the Anglo-American novel, is 
tomorrow’s proper study; and for that purpose, 
as for the one he sets himself, Dr. Fiedler’s witty, 
exasperating, energetic, penetrating book will 
prove indispensable. 


Lineaments of Faith 


Thomas Mann: Letters to Paul Amann. Trans- 
lated by Richard and Clara Winston. (Secker 
and Warburg, 30s.) 

A Sketch of My Life. By Thomas Mann. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Lowe-Porter. (Secker and 
Warburg, 10s. 6d.) 


So far Manniana is merely trickling out. It will 
hardly achieve the flood proportions of Rilkeana. 
It is intellectually more austere, at times orotund, 
partaking of the GOM and even the paterfamil- 
ias. It lacks the slightly gamey flavour of those 
Rilkean side-dishes on which an odd sort of 
customer has gorged to satiation. Why struggle 
with the Duino Elegies when you can get the 
‘essence’ of them, together with a hint of the 
spices of Les Liaisons Dangereuses, in the Letters 
to Merline? Manniana is less likely to distract 
attention from the main courses, but some danger 
of misrepresentation still remains. Why botiter 
with the massive meticulousness of The Magic 
Mountain when you can find the ‘theme’ sum- 
marised in a few sentences from one of the 
author’s early letters? 


The chief effect of the Letters to Paul Amann 
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is to inspire sympathy for the recipient, an 
Austrian Jew, philologist and cultural historian. 
Amann’s correspondence with Mann originated 
in a disagreement with an essay of Mann’s, 
‘Thoughts in War,’ which appeared in the Neue 
Rundschau for November, 1914. Amann dis- 
sented from Mann’s view of Germany as the 
victim of ignorance and ill will on the part of 
her opponents, especially of France, ‘a naughty 
child who cries out for a whipping.’ Amann felt, 
to put it crudely, that Germany was reactionary. 
Mann replied, ‘I do not share your love for 
revolution.” The editor of these Letters, writing 
from the Municipal Library of Liibeck, in a spirit 
of universal good will and doubly post-war under- 
standing, tells us that Amann’s attitude derived 
‘from a somewhat exaggerated sense of justice’ 
(careless fellow!) and ‘his deep sympathy with 
French culture and the democratic ways of life 
in France.’ Well, Amann’s own chief work, 
Tradition und Weltkrise, was published in Berlin 
in 1934 and ‘unfortunately’ (as the editor puts 
it) seized by the authorities the following year. 
In 1939 he fled to Europe, then to America, and 
(as the editor puts it) ‘for years had a hard 
struggle.” He wasn’t, unfortunately, one of the 
more distinguished intellectual refugees of the 
time. The later Mann—who, as the editor nicely 
phrases it, ‘had swung over to unconditional 
affirmation of liberalism and parliamentary 
democracy’—would certainly dislike the tone of 
this editorial introduction. He had been forced to 
realise that his earlier ‘non-political’ meditations 
were in fact political, if only because they 
flattered the worse of the embattled parties, the 
one which ruined his beloved country. Mann 
himself suffered the transformation of his politi- 
cal views, as Doctor Faustus testifies. This editor- 
ial introduction is far too casual: a lot of other 
people’s blood has run between its cosy lines. 


Mann’s patriotism was always decent. His 
mistake—a common one—was to devote his 
learned and subtle attention so completely to 
one enemy (in this case, ‘our radical literati, the 
“intellectuals” par excellence’) that he failed to 
perceive a more sinister enemy looming up over 
his shoulder. Literary men, wittily attacking the 
politics of other literary men, tend to forget that 
real politics go on elsewhere, among unliterary 
thugs busily sharpening their knives. It is pathetic 
to read of Mann’s vision of a new Germany 
emerging from the First World War, freed from 
political Prussianism, ‘stripped of her gloom 
without becoming shallow,’ and thus equipped to 
‘lead the way to a democratic world culture— 
for the leadership must not fall to America.’ Yet 


| one can recognise the lineaments of this youthful 
| patriotism in the fire-scarred and schooled pat- 


riotism of Doctor Faustus some thirty years later. 


A Sketch of My Life, first published in 1930 
in a limited edition, covers much the same 
ground as the Letters to Paul Amann—or rather, 
like the Letters, skims over it. The trouble with 
both books is that their most interesting pas- 
sages concern Mann’s Meditations of a Non- 
Political Man, which I find the least interesting 


| of his works and the most thoroughly superseded 
| by his fiction: superseded as early as 1924 by 


The Magic Mountain. In the Sketch Mann 
describes Germany's experiences in the First 
World War as ‘frightful and yet, taken all in 
all, wholesome and furthering its maturity, and 
growth.’ Again, it is touching—and frightening— 
to see Mann, a good German, identifying with 
himself and his own growing maturity a ‘good 
Germany’ which only existed in the form of 
scattered good men, men like himself, though 


| not necessarily alike in political views. 
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For all their intelligence, Mann’s essays and 
speeches often have a Herr-Doktoral or institu- 
tional tinge about them. This is the case with the 
Sketch. He tells us how, at a meeting of the 
Berlin Academy of the Arts and Letters in 1925, 
he spoke with approval (and despite cheap sneers) 
of ‘the official recognition of literature as an 
organ of the national life, its correlation, not to 
say its “elevation,” into the official.’ One should 
bear in mind that Mann was then enjoying 
official honours: The Magic Mountain had just 
been published, and the Nobel Prize was soon to 
follow. Later on Mann was to find out more 
about ‘the official recognition of literature.” One 
should also remark that his views at that time 
were less simple than they might 
indicated a few pages further on, when he talks 
of his early reliance on literary models. ‘With 
time I have come to feel that the whole essence 
of art is in their deliberate abandonment, in the 
leap in the dark, the possibility of achieving the 
new.’ At the best of times there is little reason 
to suppose that officials of the State actually 
approve of national organs leaping about in the 
dark. 

These two books relate chiefly to a remote age 
when ‘political’ could be taken to mean ‘repub 
can.’ Much of what they tell us has been 
rendered pathetic by recent history or redundant 
by Mann’s own creative work. Taken by them- 


seem, aS I$ 


selves they would give a false and unfortunate - 


impression of this great, permanently and inter- 
nationally valid writer. 
D. J. ENRIGHT 


Tea with Queen Victoria 


Lady Lytton’s Court Diary, 1895-1899. Edited 
by Mary Lutyens. (Hart-Davis, 30s.) 


EpitH, widow of the first Earl of Lytton, became 
a Lady-in-Waiting to Queen Victoria in 1895, be 
cause the family finances were on the rocks and 
she needed the salary to keep her younger son : 
Eton. Her grand-daughter, Mary Lutyens, ha 
edited the diary of her life at Court with affectio: 
and skill. Mary Lutyens’s mother, Lady Emily 
might have been appointed a Maid-of-Honour to 
the old Queen, but she ‘indignantly turned down 
the suggestion and declared that she was a repub 
lican.’ Lady Lytton was no republican. She wor 
shipped the Queen with a servile silliness amount- 
ing to what Eliot has called dampness of sou 
When her maid, Checketts, was received by the 
Queen and given ‘a nice fitted box with her own 
hand,’ Lady Lytton notes that ‘Checketts could 
not sleep for thinking of the honour and was 
inclined to cry.” Lady Lytton’s own reaction to 
similar favours from the Queen suggests that 
there was little to choose between the lady's maid 
and the Countess. 

But there were limits. One morning in the 
South of France Lady Lytton ‘saw a gushing lady 
run up and embrace the head of the Queen’s 
donkey, not being able to approach her Majesty 
any nearer.’ “The coachman,” she adds, ‘looked 
solemn and soon led away the donkey and chair.’ 
The wording here has an aptness and a quizzica 
charm quite lacking in the diary as a whole 
There are, however, many flashes of unconscious 
humour—for instance: ‘A gentleman to sing in 
the evening, good voice and enunciation, but not 
a true artist and an American.’ Miss Lutyens, 
too, contributes an occasional morsel to the 
great heap of U-nonsense: ‘Wang was their 
sister, Mabel, born 1884. She was always called 
Wang until in 1906 she married Earl Grey.’ 

At the heart of all the fatuousness sits a little 
old woman with failing sight and a beautiful 
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smile—a female Buddha in black lace. Queen 
Victoria was capricious and demanding, but she 
was a queen in more than name. She had a mind 
of her own and was capable of expressing it in 
her own words. She had esthetic taste which was 
often bad, but always definite. (Which was your 
favourite poet, Mam?’ ‘Oh, certainly Scott. . .’) 
She was free from the vile sense of racial 
superiority to which most of her entourage were 
prone. When there was fighting on the North- 
West Frontier in 1897 she sent a telegram to the 
Secretary of State for India complaining that oniy 
the figures of English casualties were given, never 
the Indian. And she insisted that the Victoria 
Cross should ‘be awarded equally to native and 
British troops’ and that ‘the distinction of race, 
so Jong and I think so unduly maintained, should 
disappear on such occasions.’ 

Her Indian favourite. known as the Munshi, 
was the target of bitter criticism and resentment. 
Lady Lytton (who had been Vicereine) writes of 
a Visit to the Munshi and his wife: 


She is a nice little Woman and had such a pretty 
native dress and jewels He came in very 
iuntily after a bit and put out his hand 
al Anglaise. so of course we took it, but he did 
not sit down and we did not stay long... I 
wonder what he writes home to his country. The 
Queen now calls him her Indian Secretary and 
I am afraid he will not understand being so 
spoilt. 


But her ‘one and only wish’ was ‘to please the 
Queen,’ and her devotion did not go unrewarded. 
When her mistress died she was one of the two 
ladies who travelled with the coffin from Osborne 
to London. Had the Queen been her ‘best friend, 
as she said at the time? I doubt it, because you 
cannot make friends with a goddess. The true 
relationship between them, and the formidable 
character of the Queen, can surely be seen here 
The Queen said after small topicking. “Here is 
the order for you, and presented me with the 
case of the Victoria and Albert Order... I 
thanked gratefully and spoke of her Majesty's 
letter when giving me the Crown of India Order 
instituted when we were in India. ‘Now I} wish 
to have my tea. and the Queen dismissed me 
A friend would have staved to tea. 
ALTRINCHAM 


Thin Partitions 


Some Reflections on Genius, and Other Essays. 
By Russell Brain. (Pitman, 30s.) 


! po not conceive myself to be anything near 
e ideal for Sir Russell Brain’s 
book. It is so sensible a book, so monotonously 
learned, so measured. The terms of neurology 

that is what they are--are applied to every 
ental situation in the that an 
applies the same drill to all his recruits. But Sir 
Russell's 


1 
+} 


those who resist drill 


reader new 
st 
way instructor 
recruits are conspicuous examples of 
in all its forms. They are 
an awkward squad. similar to one another only 
in their hopeless dissimilarity from the man in 


the street. They are geniuses. misfits, each of 
them. To one who is neither a scientist nor a 
physician, there was something very dull in 


this measuring them for a uniform. I had the feel- 
ing that there was some evidence here of an intro- 
Vversional obsession— the delusive belief that life 
would be a little more satisfactory if genius 
could be netted down by terminology. explained. 
ind consequently explained away. 

But I did Sir Russell a grave injustice. Amiably 
reflective, he went on to take up my own posi- 
tion. and while not agreeing with it. at least to 
put it as a proposition. 

The obsessional 


scrupulosity —o! John 
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Woolman helped to liberate the slaves, and | 
Charles Dickens’ ‘morbid’ preoccupation with | 
cruelty and prisons moved his ‘normal’ fellow 
countrymen to abolish abuses which their own 
insensitiveness had long tolerated. ... And 
would human culture be the richer or the 
poorer without its obsessionals and its cyclo- 
thymes? 


In the end, I had to admit, glumly, that if genius 
had to be talked about in medical terms, Sir 
Russell was doing it as fairly and objectively 
as possible. His first essay reflects on Definition, 
The Cerebral Basis of Genius—where, indeed, 
he raised my hackles by a number of assump- 
tions, The Use of Words, Memory, Inspiration 
and the Unconscious Mind, Poetic Genius, Ad- 
ministrative Genius—-I wish he had been able 
to find an example of this, Musical Genius, 
Genius and Mental Disorder, ‘Nervousness,’ 
Cyclothy mia, and Conclusions. Well, there. A lot 
for one Certain patterns of mental be- 
haviour have been defined by a certain termin- 
ology. As far as | am concerned, no blinding light 
has been shed. 

A strange assortment of patients sit 
reading old copies of Punch in Sir Russell's wait- 
ng room. The clerical gentleman 
such savage satire and has such a partial rela- 
tionship with the young lady who is not quite 
his wife suffers from Meniere’s syndrome. One 
day there will occur that ghastly scene when he 
is so maddened with pain that he tries to tear out 
his swollen eye: 


essay. 


. +] ] 
Fesuiessly 


who writes 


Thrombophlebitis of the superior petrosal sinus 
is likely to lead to phlebitis of the cortical veins 
draining the part of the frontal 
including. on the left Broca’s area. | 
suggest that the so-called ‘erisis’ in Swift's 
ilIness was not in fact related to the cause ol 
his initial mental deterioration. but was an 
infective intracranial complication of his orbital 
cellulitis leading to severe and lasting motor 
iphasia. 


, 
lower lobe. 


side. 


As for the twitching and dancing gentleman. 
who mutters and prays by turns--is his trouble 
mental or physical? Obsessional, certainly-—but 
When Dr. Johnson cuts up, what a feast presents 
itself! 
The pathological findings appear to 
he due to hyperpiesia and chronic heart failure. 

kidneys. emphysema und 
cholecystitis. 

Mr. Charles Dickens. on the other hand, has 
dropped in as a friend rather than a patient. Sir 
Russell appreciates the extreme accuracy of his 
clinical observations. Mrs. Dombey is a clear 
ease of cerebral arteriosclerosis. Mrs. Skewton’s 


would 


ischaemic chronic 


stroke is a masterpiece. The case of old Mr. 
Willet in Barnahy Rudge shows that Dickens 
knew that the prognosis of cerebral vascular 


lesions was not invariably bad. There are also 
a number of paraplegics in the pages of Dickens. 
‘for’ says Sir Russell innocently. ‘he took 
pleasure in portraying the bizarre. the grotesque. 
ind, indeed, the horrifying.” 


I enjoyed Sir Russell's essay on Christopher 
Smart, that strange ©olian harp of the 
eighteenth century, who wrote like poor Poll 


when he was sane and like an ange! when he 
was mad. His affinity with Blake came out with 
startling ‘Sitting to Epstein’ and 
‘“Grock” are entertaining pieces. “Symbol and 
Image’ breaks no new ground. Perhaps the 
fairest thing to say about the book is to point 
out that its essays were mostly intended for 
specialised audiences in the first place: and good 
as they may have been for their original purpose, 
they do not look very well in the light of a 
wider day. 


clearness. 


WILLIAM GOLDING 
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JAMES R. NEWMAN 


The World of 
Mathematics 


‘I can recommend nothing better... 
four more welcome volumes have never 
arrived on my shelves.’ 

-TOM MARGERISON, Sunday Times 
‘These books will give many hours of 
enjoyment and interest.’=Times Educa- 
tional Supplement Illustrated 4 vols. 7 gns 


ARTHUR WALEY 


Ballads and Stories 
from Tun -huang 


‘A volume giving deep satisfaction to 
both the genera! readers and the most 
crabbed specialist..-7Jimes Educational 
Supplement 

‘Not a book to be read and forgotten, but 
to be kept and dipped into when the right 
mood comes. -Jhe Jimes 


255 


The Ramayana 


Presents the most dramatic part of the 
Ramayana, one of the two great national 
epics of India. It is translated by C. 
Rajagopalachari, former Governor- 
General of India and chief minister 
of the State of Madras, and one of the 
leading contemporary writers in the 
Tamil language 16s 


R. K. KARANJIA 
The Mind of Mr. Nehru 


An outline of one of the most sensitive 
and brilliant minds of our century ; from 
a series of intimate talks with the author. 
Introduction by Radhakrishnan. ros. 6d 


E. STRAUSS 
The Ruling Servants 


A most lucid analysis of the bureaucratic 
defects of modern mass organizations, 
to Russia, 

30s 


with particular relevance 


France and Britain 


The Concept of Man 

A study in comparative philosophy in 
which philosophers of both East and 
West write with authority on Greek, 
Jewish, Chinese and Indian thought 
respectively. Edited by P. T. Raju 
and Radhakrishnan. 42s 


W. ROWLAND JONES 
Diary of a Misfit Priest 


A fascinating glimpse of church life from 
the inside, by someone who writes from 
a lifetime of experience. 

‘An autobiography of very exceptional 
interest and challenge.’-The Christian 
World Illustrated 2§s. 


books that matter 
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Farewell to the World 


Poems 1955-1959. By Boris Pasternak. Trans- 
lated by Michael Harari. (Collins and 
Harvill, 16s.) 

Collected Poems. By James Reeves. (Heinemann, 
21s.) 

The Colossus. By Sylvia Plath. (Heinemann, 15s.) 
Tue book which drew the blaze of world pub- 
licity on to Boris Pasternak in his last days was 
a novel; naturally, since this is a novel-reading 
age; and, since this is a political age, it was a 
novel with direct political impingement. Our debt 
is the greater to Mr. Harari and his publishers* 
for reminding us, now that the immediate turmoil 
is over, that Pasternak belongs among the poets, 
that his life’s work was done in poetry and that 
he is one of the great poets of our century. 

These poems, indeed, are miraculous. They 
work by means of hint and suggestion, for Paster- 
nak, a veteran Symbolist, never abandoned this 
plank of the Symbolist platform; but there is 
nothing in the least vague about the images by 
which the hints are conveyed. They are hard, 
sharp, fully realised, and the result is a poetry of 
strictly delimited statement but enormous over- 
tones. The poet celebrates very simple, tangible 
things—tyre-marks in the snow, a shaft of dusty 
sunlight in the forest at midsummer—and the 
celebration goes beyond these simple things, 
radiating outwards until it includes the whole cf 
life in its benediction and thanksgiving. 

Another feature of the collection is its unity. 
As one reads through the poems, a consistent 
picture is built up, image by image and line by 
line. This picture is of a man, and not just any 
man but a definitely presented character, as vivid 


as the ‘I’ of Yeats or Wordsworth: a man age- . 


ing, brave, slightly surly, outwardly calm but full 
of stormy emotions. And the poems are this man’s 
farewell to the world. Thére are times when he 
feels that he has dishonoured himself, failed to 
live up to the splendour of the world about him: 
Traitor to all I trusted 
Since many years ago 
I end by losing man 
Like all the men I know. 
But this mood is rare. The dominant note is one 
of acceptance and gratitude. Perhaps the most 
moving single poem in the book is about a dying 
man being taken to hospital: lying quietly on his 
bed, the man takes a last look at simple, familiar 
things. 
A gate turned red 
And in the glow a maple 
Waved its wry branch 
And bowed to him goodbye. 
‘How perfect are your ways, 
O Lord,’ he mused, ‘men, wall, 
Night city, death in the night 
And beds in hospital. 
I tug my handkerchief; 
Tears worry a way4hrough 
The drowsy sedatives 
And blur my sight of you. 
It’s pleasant, as the light 
Gropes for my bed, to see 
That both my life and self 
Were your rich gifts to me. 
I feel your warm hands hold me 
Here in the ward, replace 
Their handiwork, your ring 
Inside death's jewel case.’ 
Mr. Harari’s translations, as will be seen, make 
use of a plain, low-keyed English, which (since 
he has the courage to confront his translations 
with the original and since no one has seriously 
questioned his accuracy) presumably reflects the 





* Collins have recently reissued Doctor Zhivago 
in their Fontana series, at Ss. 
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quality of the Russian; but even if it did not, one 
feels his decision would be justified. 

It is good to have a collected volume from 
that honest, downright poet James Reeves. I have 
always admired his work, returning to it often 
and always with a sense of deep satisfaction; it 
is so wonderfully unforced, unfaked, natural. 
Commonplace? Yes, he explores commonplace 
experience (whatever that is), and if the words 
that suggest themselves to him are quite ordinary 
ones, he does not reject them in search of the 
‘poetic,’ the jewelled or the shocking. In his 
valuable Preface, which contains so much sound 
sense about poetry, Mr. Reeves writes: 

We are told—and I cannot deny it—that a 
writer must be ‘committed.’ A poet is first a 
man, and as a man he is committed, whether 
re likes it or not, to an attitude, if not to action, 
in respect of the public events of his time. But 
that his attitude towards these must somehow 
be made to engage his sensibility as a poet is 
not so certain. To me poetry is rooted in the 
particular and the immediate. How, therefore, 
can I write poetry about what is experience 
mainly through the newspapers, the films and 
the radio? 

Not being contentious, Mr, Reeves doesn’t give 
us his opinion on the work of those ‘poets’ who, 
to the accompaniment of incessant bragging 
about being ‘committed,’ write slogan-verse about 
the events that make headlines in the daily 
papers, or versify the clichés of Communist 
propaganda. But then he doesn’t need to; the 
comment on all such Ersatz is there, quietly and 
inescapably, in his own poems with their sureness, 
their steadiness, and their gentle and compas- 
sionate sense that 

Man is born homeless, and the search for home 

Creates him and destroys him, hour by hour. 

Sylvia Plath writes clever, vivacious poetry, 
which will be enjoyed most by intelligent people 
capable of having fun with poetry and not just 
being holy about it. Miss Plath writes from 
phrase to phrase as well as with an eye on the 
larger architecture of the poem; each line, each 
sentence, is put together with a good deal of care 
for the springy rhythm, the arresting image and 
—most of all, perhaps—the unusual word. This 
policy ought to produce quaint, over-gnarled 
writing, but in fact Miss Plath has a firm enough 
touch to keep clear of these faults. Here and 
there one finds traces of ‘influences’ not yet com- 
pletely assimilated (Snakecharmer,’ for instance, 
is too like Wallace Stevens for comfort, and the 
sequence ‘Poem For a Birthday’ testifies too flatly 
to an admiration for Theodore Roethke), but, 
after all, this is a first book, and the surprising 
thing is how successful Miss Plath has already 
been in finding an individual manner. 

JOHN WAIN 


Coloured Shirts and Corduroy 


Private History. By Derek Patmore. (Cape, 21s.) 
‘STANDING there alone in the centre of the 
darkened stage and dressed as a Teddy Bear | 
recited my little piece of four lines without one 
trace of nervousness. .. .. Most books of the 
kind, I suppose, spring from an enormous self- 
satisfaction, including those like Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau’s Confessions which make a point of 
revealing their author’s worst points: but the 
best are redeemed because the minutize of per- 
sonal experience are caught up in a comprehen- 
sive view of human existence. The most irritating 
feature of Mr. Patmore’s Private History is that 
so much remains private. We watch his delighted 
absorption in the triumphs of the nursery and of 
later life (described in much the same terms) or 
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in his intimacy with his beautiful mother after 
her separation from her husband (‘when we went 
flat-hunting many people took her for my wife’) 
or in his personal appearance as a youth (‘very 
tall and unnaturally thin, I had an El Greco 
kind of elegance’). But so often it is difficult not 
to react with the kind of embarrassment we 
should feel if we inadvertently read a letter meant 
for somebody else. 

Surprisingly, though, in spite of all this a per- 
sonality of charm emerges and, paradoxically, a 
diffidence that goes a long way to cancelling out 
the worst of one’s first impressions. It is with 
the author himself, for example, that we sym- 
pathise in his evident need to remind us ove 
and over again of his lineal descent from 
Coventry Patmore; and about-his more solid 
achievements, such as his exhibition of modern 
decoration in New York in 1935, he is often 
genuinely modest. There is a sense, too, in which 
the word ‘history’ in the title justifies itself. For 
Mr. Patmore does reveal with considerable nar- 
rative verve and candour, and in spite of his 
own partisanship, the appalling triviality and 
brittleness of the ‘smart sets’ in between the wars, 
not only in London and New York but also in 
the Balkan capitals. He shows us a world 
dominated by society hostesses and Bright Young 
Things, where the only passport was the right 
kind of background, where almost anything 
including apparently careers and the publication 
of books, could be ‘fixed’ by the right contacts, 
where the latest fashions in ideas or the arts 
were taken up with the same kind of enthusiasm 
that accompanied a fancy dress ball, where 
artists such as Noél Coward, Cecil Beaton and 
Oliver Messel were naturally at home, but where 
lip-service was also paid, in the interests of 
novelty, to those outside the charmed circle. Thus 
we get glimpses of Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot, 
and of D. H. Lawrence wearing ‘bright blue and 
brown corduroy suits with coloured shirts to 
match.’ Politics only occur as a kind of game or 
a newsy topic for after-dinner conversation; and 
nowhere is there any hint of real suffering, real 
struggle or real poverty. One finishes the book, 
in fact, with the fervent hope that the war really 
did destroy this particular Teddy Bears’ Picnic. 
As far as artists are concerned one cannot help 
feeling that almost any kind of patronage must be 
preferable to that represented by Mr. Patmore’s 


‘High Bohemia.’ 
GILBERT PHELPS 


Unflinching Tory 
Lord Eldon’s Anecdote Book. Edited by A. L. J. 
Lincoln and R. L. McEwen (Stevens, 25s.) 
THE liveliest portrait of Eldon is to be found in 
The Spirit of the Age, where Hazlitt paints the 
genial figure that the Lord Chancellor presented 
in private life, and then contrasts it with his 
political character: 
Lord Eldon has one of the best-natured faces 
in the world; it is pleasant to meet him in the 
street, plodding along with an umbrella under 
his arm, without one trace of pride, of spleen, 
or discontent in his whole demeanour, void of 
offence, with almost rustic simplicity and 
honesty of appearance—a man that makes 
friends at first sight, and could hardly make 
enemies, if he would .. . 
Here is the other side of the picture: 
He is a thorough-bred Tory. Others boggle or 
are at fault in their career, or give back at a 
pinch, they split into different factions, have 
various objects to distract them, their private 
friendships or antipathies stand in their way; 
but he has never flinched, never gone back, 
never missed his way. ... There has been 
no stretch of power attempted in his time that 
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FOR SMALL AXD 
MEDIUM INVESTORS 


The Planet Building Society offers you 
complete security. It has been established 
over 100 years, is a founder member of 
The Building Societies Association and 
was one of the first Societies to be granted 
IRUSTEE Status for its deposits. 


PLANET funds are employed to encourage 
the ownership of sound home property. 
Assets total over 12 MILLION POUNDS and 
RESERVES exceed £500,000. 


Current investment in the Planet Building 
Socicty reccives interest at the rate of 
33% (34°, plus £°% bonus) per annum, 
tax paid by the Society—equivalent to 
£6.2.5d. per cent on investments taxable 
at the standard rate. This is a very 
profitable yield for such a safe investment. 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 can be 
invested in the PLANET. No charges are 
made for investment or withdrawal and 
withdrawal can be effected easily and 


(Tax paid and including bonus) promptly. 


WRITE, TELEPHONE OR CALL FOR FULL DETAILS 


THE 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq. E.C.2.. Tel: MONarch 8985 
MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION) 
Branches at: Chelmsford, Ilford, Maidstone, Romford, Worthing. 








The Nature Conservancy 


In these days of progress the care and preservation of our countryside be- 
comes increasingly difficult with the poisoning of wild life, the destruction of 
plant life and the pollution of seas, shores and rivers. The Nature Conser- 
vancy continues its struggle against such human pressure and this illustrated 
report gives details of their efforts during the year ended 30 September 1960 
(H.C.16) 6s. 6d. (post 6d.) 


The Peak District 


With the holiday season in sight good guide books are essential for a full 
appreciation of the place to be visited. This new guide book from the 
National Parks Commission, maintaining the high standard of its pre- 
decessors on Snowdonia and Dartmoor, is an ideal companion for any 


visitor to this popular holiday and recregtional area. 5s. (post 6.) 


a 
information on Atomic Energy 
* = o 
in Britain 
A selected list of British books, periodicals, reports, films, photographs, and 
display materials describing the latest nuclear developments in the United 


Kingdom. Ss. (post 7d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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Thinking about 
a Bank Account? 









Why not join the thousands of people 
who have already solved this problem 
with Personal Cheque Accounts 

at the Midland. It’s the easiest way 
to get a bank account of your own— 
and it is not expensive. Midland 
Bank Personal Cheques cost only 5/- 
a book of 10 and there are no 
other charges at al]. You'll want 
to know more about this service, 
introduced specially for you by 
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he has not seconded: no existing abuse, so 
odious or absurd that he has not sanctioned 
it. ... On all the great questions ‘that have 
divided party opinion or agitated the public 
mind, the Chancellor has been found uniformly 
and without a single exception on the side of 
prerogative and power, and against every pro- 
posal for the advancement of freedom, 

Both portraits are faithful likenesses, and the 
contrast reminds us that it is not always safe to 
infer a man’s private character from his public 
conduct. But the world must judge of what it 
does not know by what it does, and Eldon is 
not the first, or the last, statesman to suffer as 
a result of this necessity; the implacable, imper- 
turbable Tory is remembered, the genial human 
being forgotten. 

Campbell, for the political portrait in his Lives 
of the Chancellors, and Twiss, for the homelier 
picture in his three-volume Life, drew, with due 
acknowledgements, upon the anecdote book that 
Eldon compiled for the amusement of -himself 
and his descendants. This MS collection was 
preserved in the family and has now been edited, 
with discreet scholarship, by two members of 
the Bar. It displays Lord Eldon in undress and 
in good humour, looking back at his ease over 
his long life at the Bar, in the House of Com- 
mons, and on the Woolsack. 

Much of the collection is mere circuit gossip 
or the shop of Lincoln’s Inn, and a good many 
of the stories are already to be found in Boswell 
or the memoirs of the period: but here we get 
them at first hand; they are authentic, and set 
down without malice. Some throw a new light on 
episodes in the politics of the day, and there 
is plenty of matter for the legal historian. 
Especially interesting is Eldon’s laboured justi- 
fication of his dilatoriness in delivering reserved 
judgments; he tries to persuade his readers, and 
evidently believed himself, that his notorious 
delays in the end saved time for all concerned. 
Here, as always, satisfaction with himself and 
with the status quo wrapped and muffled Eldon 
like an overcoat. It served to keep him warm in 
a world that was chilly for some others: “The 
gaols,’ he says, have been made ‘such comfort- 
able places of Residence that many of the lower 
Orders are anxious to winter in them instead of 
thinking it a Punishment to be confined in 
them.’ Deplorable indeed! It never occurred to 
the good and genial judge that the remedy might 
be to make their homes more fit, and not the 
gaols less fit, for human habitation. 

JOHN SPARROW 
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Up the Rovers 


A Bad Streak, and Other Stories. By Brian Glan- 
ville. (Secker and Warburg, 15s.) 

Nothing Important Ever Dies. By Romain Gary. 
(Cresset, 15s.) 

The Lincoln Lords. By 
(Michael Joseph, 21s.) 

The Insider. By James Kelly. (Robert Hale, 15s.) 

Chautauqua. By Day Keene and Dwight Vincent. 
(W. H. Allen, 18s.) 


SHoRT stories rarely get their deserts in reviews, 
mainly because it’s impossible to do justice to, 
say, twenty separate things in a few hundred 
words. And they often fail to get their deserts in 
life, too, because the good reader (someone who 
likes a ‘good read’) tends to buy or borrow the 
bulkier fictions. I remember working in a public 
library during one vacation and being invited 
to select a book for someone on the basis of 
three or four huge and clumsy horizontal and 
vertical movements of the hands. Mr. Cameron 
Hawley, who is ‘an ardent sportsman, as adept 
with a fly-rod or a shot-gun as he is with a type- 
writer’ (biurb), would have filled this bill of 
lading to perfection. One blow from his 1 Ib. 
10 oz. Lincoln Lords, in fact, and the wildest of 
ducks would give up. So let us applaud Mr. Glan- 
ville, who now risks his growing reputation with a 
collection of short pieces. And let me do him 
what justice I can. 

- His matter is sympathetic: he writes, for the 
most part, of football and Jews. We've had, in 
the rosy Georgian past, de Selincourt and others 
on squirearchal cricket, all tented teas and sixes 
through the vicarage window. This wholesome, 
sporting whimsy had its harsh transatlantic 
counterpart in some of Ring Lardner’s stories on 
the backgrounds of baseball. Last year we had 
David Storey being anti-romantic about Rugby 
League. But generally sport, and in particular 
soccer (which is arguably the only real and 
regular democratic experience left to us— 
White Hart Lane the Globe de nos jours) 
has lacked its bards. Mr. Glanville partly 
remedies that. He is fiercely contemporary and 
it would be ridiculous to expect psalms to the 
round ball. He concerns himself more with the 
social effects of The Game: the _hero- 
worshipping embezzler who lavishes his theft on 
his favourite team; the bouncy hanger-on who 
lives for his talk of Jimmy and Rovers and 
cadged tickets; the dour diminutive inside-left 
who suffers from a team manager with archaic 
ideas. In some of these stories, an odd sort of 
dogged heroism is created. On the details of 
journalistic scoops, transfers and crockings, he 
seems absolutely, professionally right. And these 
backroom facts move out to inform larger issues: 
where the game’s the thing, in itself symbolic of 
aspirations, decent description will inevitably be 
describing something more profound. 

The Jewish stories sound similarly exact. But, 
oh dear, Mr. Glanville grinds his axe with a 
difference—some of his best Jews are enemies, 
his enemies, one feels. There is the one who is 
trying to ‘pass’ and gets a nasty shock; the one 
who pointlessly hurts a phoney master at a 
school reunion; the one who has grown a thug- 
gish shell after early insults. One tends to admire 
a nice, clean point in a short story and the 
equivocal ironies contained in these sketches set 
up all manner of tensions and surmise: good 
reporting, perhaps, but their effect is rather 
facile where something as present and beastly 
as anti-Semitism is concerned. They batten, a bit, 
on the turmoils of the ‘liberal’ conscience without 
clarifying them. These nineteen stories, however, 
are the freshest, most observed things to come a 


Cameron Hawley. 


1961 


reviewer's way in a long while of page-turning, 

Nothing Important Ever Dies sets out to grip 
one toughly by the short, vulnerable hairs. A 
remake of Romain Gary’s first novel, it ‘fol- 
lows the fortunes’ of an adolescent Pole through 
resistance against ise bestial Hun in a partisan 
lair to a day after the war when he revisits the 
old scenes. I said ‘batten, probably un- 
kindly, of Mr. Glanville. Here you can see what 


it means. M. Gary deals in heroism as easily as 
in foulness. He is a popular novelist, crafty in 
the rhetoric of his trade, who has unfortunately 


got his paws onto a terrible, humiliating subject. 
It is a weepie based on the ugliest sort of fact, 
the kind of book that might have whipped the 
doubtful or cowardly into ten minutes of valour 
in the last war: propaganda, until those times 
return, not fact. Like the Cenotaph service, it 
must register now as an indulgence rather than 
a celebration. 

Both The Lincoln Lords and The Insider begin 
with the entry of the hero into a club just off 
Fifth Avenue, postulating a world of dubious 
chic that the books have fun with as they proceed. 
Both tedious heroes, in so far as they exist, end 
up with a pocketful of unearned credit. There 
are minimal differences. Mr. Hawley takes 
twice as many words and concerns himself less 
with making a literary impression. As in Cash 
McCall (the answer to the Times's plea for a 
genuinely American novel), we are invited to 
admire the contours of a tycoon. Linc Lord is a 
straw man who gets increasingly stuffed with vir- 
tue, and Mr. Hawley drags a reluctant sort of 
praise out of one with his patient detail of what it 
is drearily like to be a businessman. The Insider 
is more bogus and livelier: an adman’s corpse 
aswarm with jokey lice. Much better than either 
of these contenders for popular favour is a crude, 
clever book called Chautauqua. Out of Sherwood 
Anderson, via Grace Metalious, it is a shrewdly 
judged titillation: what happens to Rad- 
ford Centre in the Twenties when the six-day 
carnival comes. All the women have tough male 
thoughts about sex (the new formula for infiltrat- 
ing gentle dirt), the details of circus-and-culture 
are fascinating, and they're going to make a film 
out of it. But there is really nothing to read this 
week except Brian Glanville. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Greater Guinness 


Guinness’s Brewery in the Irish Econcmy 1759- 
1876. By Patrick Lynch and John Vaizey 
(C.U-P., 35s.) 


BusINESS history in Britain is not in a particu- 
larly flourishing state. The handful of recent 
titles which have any pretence to lasting histori- 
cal value has been swamped by the flood of 
expensively produced tit-bits upon which eve: 
thing has been lavished except historical com- 
petence. In welcoming this first half of their 
history, therefore, we must congratulate Mess: 
Guinness on giving the job to authors who are 
professionally concerned with understanding 
growth of businesses and the economic proce 
It will be judged according to the highest 
standards of economic history. Indeed, when the 
project is complete we shall understand what a 
poor thing the history of the Irish economy has 
been with Guinness left out. 

Of the actual business of the firm and its 
growth up to the dawn of the nineteenth century 
very little is uncovered by the book, evidently 
because of an absence of records at St. James's 
Gate. Ledgers begin with the onset of growth and 
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the move from ale brewing to porter in the 
1790s, which in Dublin, as previously in London, 
was the stimulus to massive production. When 
Dublin Castle took drastic steps in 1795 to favour 
the brewers fiscally at the expense of distillers, 
and after war had brought problems to London 
exporters, Guinness quickly seized their chance, 
as did some other Irish city brewers. From a 
10,000 barrel annual output achieved by the first 
Arthur Guinness by 1800, production reached 


60,000 barrels under his son—still for local 
Dublin trade—by 1815. Thereafter sales 
languished for a generation, with Guinness 


suffering from the general post-war difficulties of 
the Irish economy and some particular financial 
and management problems of their own. 
Scurrilous opponents even sought to turn 
Dubliners away from ‘protestant porter’ by 
putting it about that the firm mashed up religious 
tracts in their tuns ‘thus impregnating . . . the 
volatile parts of the porter with the pure ethereal 
essence of heresy.” Recovery and new growth 
came primarily on sales to England, which were 
running at almost double the Irish total ia the 
1840s. And then, at last, in the aftermath of the 
Famine, with railways making sales to the in- 
terior more effective and excise officials clamping 
down more efficiently upon illegal stills, Guinness 
claimed the Irish market as their own. Stupendous 
expansion to an annual production of over 
750,000 barrels came within twenty years, the 
achievement of Benjamin Lee Guinness, the third 
generation of the family, and his sons. English 
sales had tripled; Irish sales went up ninefold. 
From a position of dominance in the industry the 
firm approached a virtual monopoly, while the 
family name became silently transposed into a 
generic noun in the process of becoming a house- 
hold word in both islands and an institution in 
Ireland 

The title of the volume is justified by the per- 
ceptive analysis of why the fortunes of Guinness 
until the Famine were largely divorced from their 


main potential Irish market. A whiskey-distilling | 


impoverished peasantry had little use for shops 
or porter. But they were rent-paying, money- 


earning, cloth- and implement-buying families | 


also. Hence the absolute contrast drawn by the 
authors between the sophisticated ‘maritime 
economy’ linked to Britain and a pre-monetary 
subsistence economy ‘outside the big coastal 


towns’ will appear uncritically dramatic to many. | 


It is also quite possible to conceive of a squalid 
peasantry, who provide no market for an urban 
industrialist, being specifically geared into the 
export sector of a ‘maritime economy,’ as their 
income from sales of produce is creamed off as 
rent. Indeed, part of the Irish problem 


was | 


exactly this. There are some shortcomings in the | 


treatment of certain other themes in the book. | 


Sales are well analysed, and there is a detailed 


discussion of costs in the latter years, But there | 


is disappointingly little sustained analysis of the 
actual process of growth. We are told, for 
example, that over half the barley crop of Ireland 
was pouring into the mash tuns of Guinness by 
1880, but the implications of this striking fact 
are nowhere explored dynamically for Irish 
agriculture or for the firm. The questions asked 


are the right ones, but the answers are sometimes | 


too scrappy. It is exactly in the following up of 
such themes that the case history of a single firm 
becomes truly integrated into the wider econo- 
mic history of a nation. In large measure, of 
course, the historian is always the prisoner of his 
sources, and We may hope that the authors of the 
second volume are more fortunately placed for 
internal records. 


PETER MATHIAS | 
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Investment Systems (1) 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


A PRrity dismal tale you tell, 
writes a disgruntled investor, of 
the economic and __ financial 
policy of this Government, but 
how can I escape it? How can I 
get my private capital to grow if 
the’ Treasury puts a stop to 
economic growth for the nation 
whenever the balance of pay- 
ments runs into deficit? Is there 
any practical investment system 
which can help me out of this quandary? 

I do not believe that there is. There used to be 
in the old days—when L. L. B Angas was 
expounding his cyclical investment policy. (See 
Investment, Macmillan, 1930.) Angas found that 
between 1801 and 1928 there were cyclical move- 
ments in security prices, affecting both bonds and 
equities, which averaged out at eight years from 
peak to peak or bottom to bottom. The peaks in 
the equity market between the wars were in 
1920, 1929 and 1937. In those days the monetary 
authority, which was the Bank of England, not 
the Treasury, used to raise Bank rate and cut 
down on bank credit whenever a trade boom 
began to get out of control. As soon as the boom 
had been broken by these monetary measures 
Bank rate was lowered and later the base of 
bank credit was enlarged to speed recovery 
Angas, having carefully studied this money cycle 





laid down the following investment rules. When 
trade begins to recover, he said, put the wh 
fund into equities. At the first warning signa! . 
a rise in Bank rate, start to sell the shares wh 
look dear. Go on selling as the boom gat! 
momentum. Before the boom bursts. sell eve 
thing and take refuge in cash, Treasury bills a 
local authority deposits. After the collapse 
Bank rate comes down, go first into short-dat 
government bonds and then. after a while 
medium-and long-dated bonds. Finally, re-e 
the equity market when cheap money begins 
stimulate industrial investment. Of course. A 
had a long and fairly easy cycle to play. I! 
pre-war booms were hectic and the slumps 
fierce. The potential rise or fall in equity share 
was of the order of 50 per cent. In other words, 
the cyclical movement was big enough to mak« 
ij worth while trying to get in at the bottom 
and out at the top. 

Today this cyclical investment policy docs 
apply because the money cycles are quite di!- 
ferent. As the Chancellor of the Exchequer to!d 
the Institute of Directors at their annual 
ference in 1958: ‘If there is still a 
business affairs it is very d-flerent from what 
used to be. The alternatives then were boon 
slump. Nowadays we are either expanding 
checking expansion to avoid inflation and that 
a very different story.” This is because every 


cvcle 





From the circulated Statement of Mr. H. \ 
September, 1960. 





INTERNAT'ONAL COMPUTERS AND 
TABULATORS LIMITED 


The Group Profit for 52 weeks is £2.961.000 compared with £2,328,000 for the preceding trading 
period, which included 53 weeks of The British Tabulating Machine Company element of our 
then newly merged Company and nine months of the Powers-Samas element. 


We are emerging from a phase of consolidation and moving into the next phase of expanded 
activity throughout the world, with Overseas occupying a position of increasing importance. 


The demand for punched card equipment continues to show a steady and encouraging increase. 
so also does both the interest in and demand for computers associated both with punched cards 
and magnetic tape. Our electronic calculators and our electronic data processing computers 
are becoming increasingly available to meet this demand. 


Stammiers, 


D.F.C., for the year ended 28th 
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DORMAN, LONG & CO. 
LIMITED 


SIR ELLIS HUNTER’S REVIEW 


RECORD STEEL PRODUCTION 


IN his statement to the shareholders with the report 
and accounts, Sir Ellis Hunter, Chairman, states: 

The year was one of full demand for most of our 
rolled steel products. Outputs were stepped up at all 
works and the new installations contributed on an 
increasing scale. Ingot output was 2,274,472 tons 
against 1,473,451 tons in 1959, and rolled steel output 
was 1,881,688 tons compared with 1,268,433 tons in 
the previous year. These are record figures. 

Structural steel, plates, rods and wire have been 
good markets. Interest in universal beams and 
columns continues to grow and structural designers 
and users are increasingly recognising the economic 
and other advantages they offer. A measure of the 
popularity of these beams and columns is afforded 
by the fact that since operations commenced the 
Lackenby mill has produced more than 500,000 tons. 
Exports of plain steel have been a record despite 
a lower demand from the U.S.A. and Canada. 


SOME ADVERSE MOVEMENTS 
The satisfactory conditions with regard to demand 


should not be allowed to obscure some adverse | 
movements. Last February the selling prices of rolled 


steel products were reduced—sections and joists by 
£1 per ton. In September coal and coke prices were 
increased and wages rose in November, with 
immediate impact on our production costs. The in- 
direct effect of the increased coal prices on transport 
and other costs has still to be felt. Cost increases of 
this kind receive much publicity. There are, however, 
other cost increases which are by no means negligible 
but do not receive the same publicity. The most 
significant of these is in local rates. The iron and 
steel industry unlike some industries has to pay rates 
not only on its industrial buildings but also on much 
of its process plant—coke ovens, blast-furnaces, steel 
furnaces, etc. Local rates are also levied on mines 
and quarries providing indigenous raw materials to 
the industry. The cumulative effect is to place a 
heavy burden on iron and steel costs 

The competitive power of the steel industry and 
the customers it supplies, who are together respon- 





sible for more than half this country’s exports, will | 
be gravely prejudiced if the general trend in cost | 


inflation is allowed to continue 


DEVELOPMENT 


Referring to development, Sir Ellis said: In total, 
the developments announced during the year are 
estimated to require a capital expenditure of £43 
million. On completion, steel ingot capacity will be 
3 million tons per annum and rolled steel products 
capacity 2.4 million tons per annum. 


In the early part of the year the volume of orders | 


received was insufficient to keep the structural 
engineering industry fully employed. More work was 
available in the latter half of the year and the 
Middlesborough and London fabricating shops now 
have sufficient work on hand to ensure full produc- 
tion in the immediate future 

The Bridge Department has had an active year. 

Record throughputs and production were achieved 
at the new plants at Clarence Chemical Works which 
were built as part of the Stage II] Development. 

The year closes with all our plants fully employed 
and the prospect of this continuing in the immediate 
future. The outlook cannot be described as “set fair” 
but a pessimistic approach to 1961 is not justified. 
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government of the Western capitalist camp has 
undertaken to pursue an economic policy of ‘full 
employment’ and expansion, although ‘full 
employment’ is interpreted differently in different 
countries. No government, of course, has solved 
the problem of how to combine a full employ- 
ment policy with price stability. Political pres- 
sures from the electorate and economic com- 
petition from the Communist bloc force govern- 
ments to pursue these expansionist policies 
whether they believe them to be sound or not. 
Lord Amory, when he was Chancellor, frankly 
admitted a trend towards inflation because, he 
said, ‘under our system of free industrial and 
collective bargaining, there is a tendency for 
average wages to rise faster than productivity 
per head.’ This leads to an increase in the unit 
cost of production and in turn pushes up prices. 
When this happens or seems likely to happen, as 
it does today, the Government takes deflationary 
monetary action, which again puts up industrial 
costs by reducing the volume of output. 

So, while the new economic policies of ‘full 
employment’ may have flattened out the deep 
trade cycles Angas exploited, they have set up a 
new cyclical movement in the business world, 
depending on the alternation of government 
monetary measures of restraint and relaxation. 
These shortened business cycles seemed soon 
after the war to be settling down at half the 
duration of the pre-war cycles, that is, they 
appeared to be moving two years up and two 
years down, with a tendency of equity share 
prices in the cyclical trades to rise 50 per cent. 
and fall 334 per cent. But on this last cyclical 
occasion the Government applied monetary 
measures of restraint after only one year of 
recovery (from mid-1958 to mid-1959). This 
suggests that the monetary policy it is pursuing 
is becoming less and less effective. Certainly the 
annual or biennial wage round pursues its merry 
course regardless of the Treasury’s doctrinaire 
manipulation of the rate of interest. 

The investor will conclude that anything like 
Angas’s old cyclical investment policy is in- 
applicable today. The conventional switching 
from equities to gilt-edged and back again is 
now right out of the question. In Angas’s day the 
investor had to watch only the Governor of the 
Bank whose actions, being non-political, were 


predictable. Today he has to watch the Treasury © 


whose political boss, being frequently changed, 
is as unpredictable as the weather. Not only that, 
the political control of money puts the gilt-edged 
market at the mercy of the monetary cranks in 
power. I know no investment system which 
could have guided the investor safely through 
that political labyrinth. 

Gilt-edged stocks must now be left to the 
professional money managers: they have become 
short-term investments—even the ‘longs.’ 
Further, when there is a call to sell equities there 
is nO reason nowadays to switch into gilt-edged. 
Liquidity can be provided by a deposit with a 
local authority at seven days’ call or at one, 
three or six months’ call as you prefer. (At the 
moment of writing the ‘call’ rate is over 5 per 
cent., for the local authorities themselves have 
been victims of Tory dear-money-mindedness.) 
I would only insist that the deposits be restricted 
to local authorities for safety’s sake. 


(To be concluded) 
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Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


fy frame seg mismanagement of the gilt-edged 
market was shown up this week when 
a long-dated stock—Treasury 54 per cent. 
2008-12—fell to yield a full 6 per cent. flat. This 
was a ‘tap’ stock on tap at the unrealistic price 
of 953. It has fallen to its ‘real’ level of 923. 
This had a very disturbing effect on other long- 
dated and irredeemable stocks, War Loan falling 
to a new historical ‘low’-— to under 584. To make 
matters worse, the Treasury is allowing ISHRA to 
go ahead with the marketing of the iron and steel 
prior charges which have a nominal value of 
around £120 million. Such a huge operation, 
which seems quite unnecessary and uncalled for, 
is sufficient to drive long-dated gilt-edged stocks 
down another 4 points, for the new issue market 
is unlikely to take an iron and steel debenture to 
yield less than 63 per cent. or a preference to 
yield less than 6} per cent. to 7 per cent. It has 
been suggested that some of the recent selling of 
gilt-edged has been coming from foreign holders 
who are getting apprehensive about sterling. 
Whether this is true or not this is not the time to 
allow the gilt-edged market to get demoralised. 
Before long the Treasury must issue a conver- 
sion loan to replace £796 million 24 per cent 
Funding 1956-61 due in April. Before long, also, 
trustees will receive powers to exchange half 
their gilt-edged for equities. Do the Treasury 
Managers want to see a stampede of trustees out 
of the gilt-edged market, involving perhaps more 
than £1,000 million of stock? The Treasury 
would be well advised to release the banks’ 
special deposits and bring back some confidence 
to the gilt-edged market. 


Bank Shares 

The bank dividends were all up to expecta- 
tions, but the market did not respond as it might 
—due no doubt to a stale bull account. It would 
not be surprising to see the bank share market 
settle down on a higher yield basis of around 
4 per cent. I adhere to my recommendation last 
week that UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST, having fal- 
len 20 per cent. this year, has a greater potential! 
rise than the joint stock banks. Investors might 
also be bold and switch into one or two of the 
New York bank shares. Allowing for double tax- 
ation relief, yields of just over 5 per cent. gross 
can be obtained from FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of NY, from CHASE MANHATTAN and from Mor- 
GAN GUARANTY TRUST. Wall Street seems to be 
bullish of Mr. Kennedy’s new administration and 
although the market may be temporarily over- 
bought it might easily try to penetrate its 1960 
high, which means a rise of over 10 per cent. 


Cinema Shares 

On the RANK ORGANISATION purchase of the 
20th Century Fox holding in the syndicate which 
controls Gaumont-British some investment buy- 
ing was seen in the cinema share market which 
was no doubt prompted by the feeling that the 
decline in cinema attendances is flattening out 
Rank is engaged on a long-term tidying-up of 
its complicated structure and _ ultimatel 
Gaumont-British will, no doubt, be absorbed 
completely. I never understand why such a big 
disparity in yield exists between Ranks, yielding 
3 per cent., and its junior partner, Gaumont- 
British, yielding 6.2 per cent. The shareholders of 
Gaumont-British would have to be compensated 
if they were asked to give up income on the final 
merger. ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURES has also 
recovered well from its 1960 low and it is now 
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yielding 6.3 per cent. In the year to March, 1960, 
62 per cent. of the ABP trading profit came from 
television. If the cinema side is picking up, the 
profits for the year to March, 1961, should be 
more satisfactory. Before we leave entertain- 
ment, We must not forget that Warburgs have 
been called in to assist Mr. Littler to tidy up 
the STOLL THEATRES and MOSS EMPIRES GROUP. 
These two shares yielding 4.4 per cent. and 4 
per cent. respectively, which I have previously 
recommended, are still worth buying as a 
speculation. 


Company Notes 


ANUFACTURERS Of plastics had a particu- 

larly good year in 1960. One of the leaders 
in this industry, British Industrial Plastics, scored 
a 33 per cent. increase in trading profits and net 
earnings. This may be an exceptional rate of 
expansion, but over the past several years the 
company has made steady progress. The group 
manufactures and distributes ‘Beetle’ moulding 
powders for the plastic moulding industry, to- 
gether with a wide variety of other moulding 
powders including ‘Fylon’ polyester glass fibre. 
Considerable sums have recently been spent on 
capital account, and to finance further expansion 


a rights issue is possible in the near future; no | 


doubt the chairman and managing director, Mr. 
G. H. Glassey, will advise shareholders in due 
course. The net profit, after tax, for the year 
ended September 30, 1960, has risen from 
£445,616 to £589,819, and the dividend, which 
has been increased from 11} per cent. to 16 per 
cent., is still covered twice by earnings. The 2s. 
ordinary shares at 8s. I$d. yield 3.9 per cent. 

Whilst manufacturers of private cars are on 
short-time working, the commercial vehicle 
makers are experiencing an increasing demand. 
The preliminary figures of Leyland Metors for 
the year to September 30, 1960, show that for 
the first time in the company’s history trading 
profits have exceeded £10 million at £10.57 mil- 
lion. The after-tax surplus shows a big jump up 
from £2.6 million to £4.6 million. The chairman, 
Sir Henry Spurrier, will have a good report 
to make to shareholders, particularly regarding 
exports, which it is believed are now around 60 
per cent. of the year’s total output. Last month 
Leylands took over the Standard-Triumph organ- 
isation, which may or may not contribute any 
profit during the current year. Even so the divi- 
dend, increased from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
(as forecast), will be 24 times covered on the 
enlarged capital. The £1 ordinary shares at 81s. 
yielding 4.9 per cent. have a promising future. 

The accounts of Tate and Lyle to September 
30, 1960, this time include the profits of Canada 
and Dominion Sugar, acquired in November, 
1959, which has increased the group’s trading 
profit by about £900,000 to £7,812,447, but the 
net profit after tax shows a slight decline at 
£2,032,188 against £2,292,433, This new acquisi- 
tion cost the company £6,386,670, which was 
mainly financed by the issue of £5 million of 
+ per cent. debenture stock. It is worth noting 
that whilst home sales (and other income) were 
close on £101 million, export sales of refined pro- 
ducts amounted to over £33 million and some of 
the largest buyers were British East Africa, 
Ghana, Nigeria and Malaya. The dividend is 
again 12 per cent., but with a possible increase in 
overseas sales and profits this year, the chairman, 
Sir lan D. Lyle, might be inclined to incrgase the 
dividend. The company’s £1 ordinary shares have 
long been a sound investment; at Sls. they yield 
4.7 per cent. 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


TUKE’S ADDRESS 


BOARD CHANGES 


| THe Annual General Meeting for the year 1961] of 
| the Stockholders will be held at the Head Office of 
the Bank, 54, Lombard Street, London. E.C.3, on 
Wednesday, 8th February, 1961. 


Capital Issued £40.862,828 
Reserve Fund £23,500.000 
Current, Deposit and 
£1,727,870,499 (1959 
Investments £293,950.193 
(1959—£393,542,971) 
Advances £767.138,793 
(1959-—£648,944.347) 
Net Profit £5,452,143 
(1959—£4,144,470) 

The following is an extract from the address of the 
Chairman, Mr. Anthony William Tuke, circulated to 
the Stockholders : 

The Board have elected as a Vice-Chairman Mr. 
L. E. D. Bevan, who has been a Director of the 
Bank since 1938 and whose family has been engaged 
in the affairs of the Bank in Lombard Street for 
almost two hundred years. Mr. Bevan himself has 
always taken a very active part in our business. both 
at home and overseas, especially as a Local Director 
at Lombard Street and as Chairman of our sub- 
| sidiary which operates in France. He is also Chair- 
man of the National Provident Institution for 
Mutual Life Assurance. 

Since our last Annual Meeting we have elected 
to the Board Sir Leslie Rowan, who, after a career 
| of great distinction in the Treasury, joined the Board 
of Vickers Limited. We count ourselves fortunate 
indeed to have secured his services. We have, | am 
happy to say, suffered no diminution in our numbers 
during this period. but Lord Woolton, who is one 
of the directors retiring by rotation at the forth- 
coming meeting, has decided, on account of his age, 
| not to seek re-election. It would be idle for me to 
attempt to add any lustre to Lord Woolton’s high 
reputation and outstanding services to his Country, 
both in Commerce and in Government, and in his 
many philanthropic activities. Suffice it to say that 
when he leaves us we shall all feel that we have 
parted with a good friend and most wise counsellor. 


Other Accounts 
t] 676.407.2995) 


j 
| DEFENCE AGAINST ROBBERY 


The succession of attacks which have been made 
on our branches and their staffs, and, indeed, on 
members of the public in the course of their business 
to and from our branches, have given us cause for 
| much concern. It is, however, necessary to keep a 
sense of proportion about these attacks. Serious 
though they all are. the successful attack seems to 
receive more publicity than the unsuccessful one, 
which may not even get into the Press because it 
has little news value. The fact is that the majority 
of these attempts are unsuccessful. Out of thirty- 
nine attacks made on the premises and staff of this 
bank during the past twelve years no less than 
twenty-nine, that is three out of four, were total 
failures. Even this year, the worst we have ever had, 
out of every three attacks only one has succeeded. 
There has been a good deal of loose talk and writing 
| on these matters, and for a real understanding of 
| the problems involved it is necessary to differentiate 
between the various kinds of attack. There is, first, 
| the armed hold-up of the staff at a branch of a bank 
| which takes place when the staff are in attendance. 

Secondly. there is the attack upon the strong-rooms 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST BANK RAIDS 


ot a bank which is usually made during the hours 
of darkness or over weekends. Lastly, there are the 
hit-and-run attacks which are made upon individuals 
it: the street. The protection of our staff is our first 
concern, but our doors have to be open to the 
public, and against the sudden irruption of irrespon- 
sible thugs there can be no total safeguard. It is for 
this reason that we have recently taken out an 
insurance policy covering every member of our staft 
up to a sum of £10,000 against serious injury in the 
course of his or her duties. Many branches of the 
bank have long been fitted with alarms operated by 
human agency, and we are continually extending the 
provision of this method of defence. These alarms 
differ in their nature according to local circum- 
stances. The old-fashioned ones ring bells in th 
street, but unfortunately we cannot rely upon son 
passer-by to take the initiative in giving the alarm. 
More recently we have installed, and are installing, 
new devices which give warning secretly in such 
way as to lead to the identification and apprehension 
of the criminals. The fitting of these contrivances is 
continuing progressively, and their variety imports 
an element of surprise which in itself renders these 
operations more hazardous to the raider. So far as 
concerns our strong-rooms, we are constantly look- 
ing to the perfection of our defences in the know- 
ledge of advances in the use of explosives and here 
also we are installing new automatic warning 
devices. Stockholders will not expect me to enlarge 
upon their nature beyond saying that they are all 
designed to give warning unawares and sufficiently 
early to prevent the would-be entrant from complet- 
ing his plan. Inevitably this is involving us in a good 
deal of expense, but we are determined to do what 
we can by our own efforts to prevent this growing 
wave of crime. Public awareness, and the prompt 
reporting of suspicious movements, can help us 
immensely in this task. 





a Oo 


There remains the question of the street raids and 
the problems involved in the transport of cash. We 
are anxious to do everything possible in co-operation 
with our customers to reduce the incidence of this 
risk, and there is much that can be done, for 
instance by using different branches for the collec- 
tion of cash and by varying the days of the week on 
which the cash is collected. We are all disposed to 
think that it cannot happen to us. We need all to 
take more care and show more vigilance. In par- 
ticular all concerned would do well to preserve a 
discreet silence. whether members of the staffs of 
the branches or others concerned in any way with 
the movement of cash. Our managers have already 
been instructed to work in the closest co-operation 
with the police. and in particular to keep them in- 
formed of any circumstances which might render a 
particular branch more vulnerable to attack. We can, 
of course. rely on the full co-operation of the police, 
but unfortunately many police forces are at present 
inadequate in numbers for the proper performance 
of their duties. Another aspect of the problem, and 
1 most disturbing one, is that many of the partici- 
pants in these attacks are still, in the eyes of the law 
infants. One cannot avoid the conclusion that some 
parents do not take enough care nor exercise proper 


1¢ in the unbringing of their families. 





di ciplir 

Copies of the Directors’ Report and the full text 
of the Chairman's Address may be obtained from 
Barclays Bank, Limited, Room 156, 54, Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3 
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The All-Purpose Wife 


By KATHARINE 


In Bermondsey the beau- 
tiful 
The Grannies are the 

Mums; 

When Bobby wants his 
homework done 

It's Dad who does the 
sums; 

For Mum makes cash 
and cash is what 

Keeps homes from being 
slums. 

This, roughly, is the 
purport of a pamphlet published recently with the 
high-sounding title of Woman, Wife and Worker 
(HMSO, 2s.). It reports the investigations made 
by an LSE Social Science team into the ways and 
worries of a sample of 300 female biscuit-workers 
in South London. There is no necessary reason 
why a female biscuit-worker should share prob- 
lems with, say, a female singer or social secretary 
any more than a navvy with Mr. Macmillan; but 
as there is a certain sameness about washing up 
in any walk of life, almost anything about work- 
ing women is apt to interest all other working 
women strangely. 

In one respect, the biscuit wives of Bermondsey 
have things all their own way. The biscuit factory 
has just about stood on its head to accommodate 
their needs (and nearly, one gathers, gone crackers 
in the process); they can therefore work a variety 
of shifts and even take unpaid leave as an alterna- 
tive to constant absenteeism, especially in the 
school holidays. Probably shift-working, part 
time, is the best conceivable system for a married 
woman: freelancing, or out-work to be done at 
home, jobs with no clocking-in or clocking-out 
are always supposed to be ideal for married 
women, but it is not necessarily so: working at 
home leaves out the vital fact of companionship, 
and timeless freelancing has the effect of making 
the working wife feel guilty just about all the 
time : if she mends socks she feels she ought to be 
‘working’; if she is working, she probably ought 
to be cooking the dinner. 





The Bermondsey wives are almost all on part 
time, especially those with young children: 42 
per cent. of the sample had young children or 
school-age children, but only 2 per cent. worked 
full time, and those only from dire financial 
necessity. Just about all the wives said they were 
working for money first and foremost and only 
secondarily for a chance to get out of the house 
and gossip at bench level. However, the money 
was not usually to be spent on themselves, but on 
better equipment, better decoration for the house, 
better toys and treats for the children, and an 
annual chance to pick seashells off a beach instead 
of hops off a vine as before. 

The women all, it is alleged, put their families 
first (hence the absenteeism). How much this is 
due to natural instinct and how much to the 
ceaseless plugging of the women’s magazines I 


WHITEHORN 


would not presume to speculate; it appeared that, 
in one way or another, the husbands were doing 
the same thing: at least the women claimed that 
they were closer to their families than fathers 
whose wives did not work. A good many of the 
husbands were inextricably welded into the 
domestic machinery, even to the extent of polish- 
ing floors and baby-sitting while their wives were 
on evening shift. Most of the husbands had been 
against their wives working at first, but had be- 
come keen supporters of the idea since. 

And that, I must say, strikes a chord. Any 
woman who reads women’s magazines (i.e. any 
woman) sustains a terrific barrage of anti-career 
propaganda, in which husbands are shown wist- 
fully hoping that one day they will come home 
and find their wives have given up their jobs and 
were busy warming their slippers, tastefully 
arranging the flowers, lowering the lights and the 
standard of living. But the experience of all my 
friends is the same as mine: that at the slightest 
sign of our slackening up, our husbands’ roars of 
rage and pain can be heard all over London. Only 
where a highly employable wife is married to a 
virtually unemployable husband (a poet, say) is 
this pattern noticeably reversed. Maybe I have 
the wrong kind of friends—or maybe there is 
simply a new generation of husbands who reckon 
that wives can be useful in more than one way. 
The survey made it clear, too, that these Ber- 
mondsey women felt that it was the non-working 
wives who were ‘neglected’; obviously their moral 
priorities were their own, and not the women’s 
magazines’. Which, when you consider that (ac- 
cording to government figures published this 
week) one woman in three is at work, is just 
as well. 

All this, of course, makes it easy to go on work- 
ing—but rather hard to know when to stop. This 
is a serious problem, for leading this double life 
is, more than anything else, a matter of having 
enough energy—and energy may flag. Simple 





enough if it is assumed that you stop work when 
you marry; or when you have children; but if you 
carry on into your forties, do you have to slog 
away till you are ninety? A woman can go on 
feeling that work is expected of her long past the 
point where it ought to be. And one of the sadder 
sights of the competitive professions is the 
woman who has brought her children up with 
one hand and kept on her job in her thirties: 
who then finds herself losing ground in her 
career, but has already forfeited her best chance 
of retiring gracefully. Presumably the work- 
ing wives of Bermondsey will have to stop when 
their daughters are grown up in order that they 
may in their turn be the Grannies upon whom 
two-thirds of the children of these mothers 
depend: they may not take kindly to the role. 

The matter of simply ceasing to be a wage- 
earner may be tricky, too. I have seen letters to 
women’s magazines from women worried frantic 
by the need to stay at work in spite of failing 
health; they seemed certain that their husbands 
would not go back to providing housekeeping 
money after so long without having had to. And 
even in more enlightened households the prob- 
lem is there. Wives who don’t work usually have 
a perfectly coherent idea of what their share of 
the money should be; and their spending is, I sus- 
pect, ruled by certain fixed convictions about 
what is or what isn’t a sensible price to pay for a 
particular type of goods. But at the back of a 
working wife’s financial feeling there is always the 
unexpressed (let us hope) conviction that she 
ought to be allowed to spend it because she earned 
it; and I have the impression, though this may be 
entirely personal, that she is much more likely to 
add up how much money the family has at any 
point, and see whether the funds will run to some- 
thing or not, than to have immutable inhibitions 
about prices—based on the family’s status in 
a general way. When she stops work it is very 
hard for her not to feel that she has lost her 
claim to her share of the budget—a hard adjust- 
ment to make. 

The Bermondsey experiences suggest that in 
that area at least the ‘problem’ of the working 
wife is under control; the problem of the non- 
working wife is not one that is supposed to pre- 
sent many difficulties. But in the changes between 
the two, trouble lies: interesting trouble. Maybe 
someone will do a survey on that soon. 




















‘What do you know about plankton?’ 
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Consuming Interest 
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Boating About in Mess 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


THe Which? type of 

analysis will not do for 

boats, any more than it 

- did for beer, for personal 
1 TD. fancy is decisive with 
r both. This is abundantly 
illustrated at the Inter- 

| national Boat Show 
ct (Earls Court, January 

N 4 to 14). Among the 760 

he, ”~ boats on display every- 

L-g one with the faintest 

interest in Ratty’s fav- 
ourite pursuit will find plenty to fall in love with 
and plenty to detest. 

As a rather desultory small-boat weekender 
myself, I particularly detest the 
charabanc—of which there are 
amples this year with more windage, chrome 


waterborne 
splendid ex- 


and horsepower than ever: and I am in no 
way reconciled by the blonde in a 
hat who adorns the poop of one of them; she 
is not included in the price, anyway. I used to 
believe that it was very difficult to build an ugly 
boat, but new materials (tin masts, plastics, fibre- 


sailor 


glass and so on), and new shapes (catamaran, 
two-storied cabins, bigger engines), are making 

easy. It is hard not to feel that, as with air- 
craft, it can’t be right unless it looks right; and 
for boats that are meant to be driven primarily 
by the wind there is still a lot of truth in this. 
But no doubt there is a lot of fun to be had 
from the other sort, especially if what you really 
like is messing about with 

Sailors, amateur as well as professional, are 


engines. 


of course the most conservative folk on earth. 
and the English the most conservative of sailors 
} 


From the day when an aborigine floating in a 


lowed-out log first hung up his shirt to dry 
ind so invented sail until the advent of the 
aeroplane and the aerofoil, sailors supposed that 
the wind pushed them along—whereas with a 
well-designed Bermudan mainsail, for instance. 
most of the work is done by pulling. Again. it 
took pilots (air not sea) navigating in open cock- 
pits to discover that it is easier to do sums with a 
compass card marked in degrees 0° to 360° than 
one in points of 11}°—a lesson which some, but 
by no means all, sailors have at last learned: and 
nobody is selling the nautical equivalent of the 
simple aeronaut’s device to work out the triangle 
f forces. 

Not that you need to navigate any more with 
pencil and ruler, if you are (a) rich and (hb) 
gadget-minded. It is now possible to sit in the 
cockpit and read from dials and gauges the 
wind strength (by masthead aeronometer which 
will also tell you when to change jibs and direc- 
tion); depth (by echo-sounder): speed; distance 
run (by patent log); position (by d/f radio); and 
Whether it is raining. You needn't even steer 
leave that to the automatic pilot: and if you are 
too tired to pull up the sails, with one flick of a 
switch the mighty engine thunders into life. At 

I 


next year’s Show, I suppose. you will be able 


YIM 


te work all this lying on your foam-rubber bunk 
below; and the year after that, from the yacht- 
club bar. 

Other, and to my mind more sympathetic, 
seeds are also taking root. Blondie Hasler sailed 
his Tester—to be seen afloat at Earls Court 
single-handed across the Atlantic with an un- 
stayed mast, a Chinese lugsail which rolls up 
like a blind and all working ropes Ied into his 
tank-type cockpit. Compare and contrast Francis 
Chichester’s traditional Gypsy Moth III, on dis- 
play outside (a good touch this), which won the 
famous race. And both of them in their quite 
different ways are exceptionally good-looking 
and efficient boats of their type. The Hasler idea 
of simple, easy gear is also to be seen in some of 
the baby dinghies—for example, what is said to 
be the cheapest sailing craft in the Show, the 
children’s Optimist (American idea, developed in 
Scandinavia and now available in the UK for 
£39, or £28 10s. in do-it-yourself kit form)—one 
sail, no rigging, minimum of string and fuss. 

This is not the only interesting contribution 
from abroad, for the Show is international for 
the first time this year, and the Scandinavians 
especially are as fervent for sailing as we and 
have much to show us. Please will they or some- 
one bring for our English galley-slaves next year 
gas cooking-stoves designed for boats (with 
gimbals and fiddles), and liberate us from the 
present choice between stoves mostly hideous, 
awkward and large and all made for houses or 
caravans Which have, relatively, plenty of room 
and do not normally go up and down? 

But let us not carp. This splendid Show, spon- 
sored by the Daily Express, shows that boating 
is no Jonger the rich man’s perquisite. Nowadays 
you can buy a boat with a sail for £50 on the 
never-never, or build one yourself for £250, o1 
nay £15,000 cash down. Good luck to ali, but 
don't be sick to windward 

One final word, of commination. must be 
reserved for Earls Court itself. Of 
ugliness inside and out; with lavatories and bars 


dismal 


that would disgrace a war-time railway station: 
dreary, inconvenient and dirty: it does its utmost 
to defeat before opening day every exhibition 
that tries—as almost all of them do in one way 
or another 
and up-to-date Britain. When, oh when, will Lon- 
why not? 


to project in it an image of a lively 


don be given a modern, efficient and 

beautiful exhibition building that will be a 
pleasure to visit and will grace instead of shame 
the capital? Exhibitioners, LCC, Government 
New Year's Resolution, please. 

* 

A new chocolate which is going about might 
have been specially designed for sailors—-Irish 
Coffee Milk Chocolate. The Spectator stall 
tested this item over Christmas in circumstances 
which though not actually waterborne could 
hardly be described as dry, and found the mix- 
ture of chocolate, cream, coffee, nougat and (the 
thing we actually noticed) Irish whiskey to be 
a fine Is. 8d. worth. 





O elusive 
Paul 
Jennings! 


HERE ARE 284 Jenningses in the 

London telephone directory. But he 
isn’t one of them. I once knew a regiment 
that had six Jenningses. But he wasn't 
there either. 

Paul Jennings lives at East Bergholt, 
has a wife, children and a regular column 
(called Oddly Enough) in The Observer 
If you don’t know him, it’s high time 
you did. 





If you do know him don’t sit back just 
vet. | have a problem for you. Can vou 
think of a better word than ‘elusive’? 


You can’t call him ‘incomparable’. He 
positively invites comparison. He is, for 
example, as funny as twenty comedians 
and three times as enlightening. 

He isn’t inimitable either. People do 
imitate him. And not only his style—his 
Weltanschauung (or way of looking at 
the world) has had a_ considerable 


Einfluss (or influence) 


Early on, Jennings discovered the 
busic conflict between People and Thing 

a battle as universal as the Sex War, 
and much funnier to write about. Would 
you trust the inside of a car? Or a type- 
writer? Or an Italian water-tap? You 
shouldn't, but if you must, at least arm 
yourself with the Jennings reports on the 
way these Things can annoy, confuse 


and embarrass People. 


Yet Skram backwards 


» 


No, clusive seems to be the word 
Jennings seems to have a strange knack 
of finding things that other people 
wouldn't even think of looking for. Did 
you know that the Danish for King Kong 
is Kong King? (Kong means King in 
Danish). Had you realised that the 
innocent-seeming town of Marks Tey 
was Yet Skram backwards? 


Another thing. If you have anything 
like Jennings? luck, you may well buy 
The Observer 26 times a year, yet never 
see him. Elusive to the last, he appears 
only every other Sunday. 


All in all, it’s quite a good idea to take 
The Observer every week. It’s the only 
way you can be sure of not missing 
Jennings-—and Profile, Mammon, the 
Feiffer cartoon and all the other good 
things that make Sunday morning so 
bearable in fortunate Britain. 


J.B.L, 
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Postscript — or 


BEING a Celt myself—my 
maternal grandfather was 
a rabbi in Cardiff— 
I am always sorry to see 
the Welsh making asses 
of themselves, which they 
are continuing to do over 
the Shell Guide to Mid- 
Wales. 

This latest volume in 
the admirable and ele- 
gant series edited jointly 
by John Betjeman and 
John Piper is an affectionate and perceptive 
account by David Verey (himself of Welsh de- 
scent) of the scenery and architecture of the 
three enchanting and little-known counties of 
Brecon, Radnor and Montgomery, of which he 
says such things as ‘unforgettable’; ‘wild and 
beautiful’; ‘includes some of the most beautiful 
mountain country in the British Isles’; and ‘of its 
scenery it is impossible to speak without excite- 
ment.’ 

You would think that this would more than 
satisfy—would even please—the proudest Welsh 
patriot and the most grasping Welsh innkeeper, 
but not so. There have been angry meetings of at 
least three town or rural district councils, and 
now of the Welsh Tourist and Holidays Board, 
because Mr. Verey said of Llandrindod Wells 
that its ‘pressed Ruabon-red-brick buildings are 
of peculiar hideousness,’ and that ‘round every 
corner one expects to find the sea; but there is 
no sea, only rain’; that Builth is ‘a busy, but rather 
ugly little town’; and that in the centre of 
Rhayader ‘is a hideous clock turret.” 

All of which, God knows, is true, but does not 
diminish the charm of the mid-Welsh scenery or 
of the old manor houses and other small country 
towns that Mr. Verey lovingly describes. And I, 
for one, would take his word about those a good 
deal less readily if he tried to tell me that Builth 
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is a pretty place or that in Llandrindod Wells it 
never rained. 

As it is, his guide book makes me want to re- 
visit mid-Wales, whereas the humourless self- 
righteousness of the embattled rural district coun- 
cillors makes me think again. To say nothing of 
the even bigger asses in those parts who are said 
to be boycotting Shell petrol. 

Not that I’m really surprised. I toured those 
parts a few years ago to write about the lovely 
lost little village of Dolanog, which was in danger 
of being flooded to provide a reservoir for Liver- 
pool. I was lyrical in my Sunday Times article 
about its peaceful charm and, in describing its 
remoteness, quoted (quite correctly) a young man 
in the public library of Newtown, the nearest size- 
able town, of whom I had asked the way, as 
having said, ‘Dolanog? That’s the devil of a place 
to get to.” Forthwith, a letter to my editor from 
the county librarian: no member of his staff 
would use ‘such coarse and insulting language’ 
as ‘the devil of a place,’ and as the village re- 
ferred to was served once a fortnight by a 
mobile library van, it could hardly be described 
as ‘of difficult accessibility.’ 

Well, a nation the librarians of which prefer 
the phrase ‘of difficult accessibility’ to ‘devil of a 
place to get to’ will undoubtedly regard the 
Rhayader clock tower as a couple of cuts above 
the Taj Mahal by moonlight. But I don’t like its 
attempt at the censorship of guide books by rural 
district council any more than I approved of the 
Soviet censor who, when I wrote a piece about 
the charm of the Russian countryside in winter— 
the snow, the frozen lakes, the silver birches, 
the little wooden villages and the sledges drawn 
by shaggy ponies—cut out the word ‘shaggy.’ 

* 


As this column is world-famous for its wine 
notes from all over, here is a tale from darkest 
Hampstead, where a reader asked at an off-licence 
whether the Australian ‘sherry’ was anything like 
as good as the South African. 

‘Good Lord, no,’ said the man behind the 
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counter. ‘Australian sherry’s terrible stuff, not a 
patch on South African. Mind you, the South 
Africans have had a lot more experience of wine- 
growing. Their vineyards were established by the 
Hottentots.’ 

As this was said with a scholarly seriousness, 
my correspondent decided that this was a slip of 
the tongue for ‘Huguenots’ (who did, indeed, 
establish the Cape wine industry). But he was a 
shade more perplexed when the shopkeeper went 
on to say, with equal seriousness, that, ‘Mind you, 
even the Australian sherry’s a good deal better 
than that fornicated Cyprus wine.’ 

‘Fermented’? ‘Fortified’? Or an attempt to 
import new vigour into the vocabulary of wine- 
manship? 


* 


Books on wine are becoming almost as plenti- 
ful as cookery books (which I wish publishers 
wouldn’t call ‘cook books’)—and most of them 
almost as dispensable. But The Wines of 
Bordeaux (Deutsch, 15s.)—a translation of the 
immensely detailed work published in France 
in 1955 by Professor Roger, editor of Revue du 
Vin de France—went on to my reference shelf 
immediately. (Let me not conceal from my 
readers that the secret of specialised journalism 
is to have the right books within easy reach.) 
Sure enough, Roger soon came in handy, when 
I wanted to check whether Chateau Guiraud, a 
dessert wine I had enjoyed after a recent dinner 
party, was a Sauternes or a Barsac. It turned out 
to be a first growth of Sauternes, and to have 
recovered after a fairly recent, but undated, 
period of mediocrity. It is a beautifully fragrant 
wine—very sweet, but nothing like so luscious as 
its more famous neighbour, Yquem. I see that 
J. Lyons, at their Hop Exchange cellars, have 
the admirable 1953 at 13s.—further support for 
my contention that, compared with the legendary 
Yquem, the other great sweet wines of Bordeaux 
are under-valued. 

CYRIL RAY 





AMENITY ORGANISATION with 12,000 
members has a vacancy for a Secretary/ 
Shorthand-Typist. Applicants should have 
speeds of 120/60, previous experience in 
Box numbers the preparation of reports, 


mentioned position. 
committee 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY 
Applications are invited for 


The salary for a Lecturer is within the 


academic staff of Wilton Park, Steyning, 
Sussex, where discussions on British policy 
and world affairs with leaders of inter- 
national public opinion are held. 

A really fluent and idiomatic knowledge 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE offers a post on the 
the above- 


1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, Londen, WCl. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AUSTRALIA 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH 
NEWCASTLE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
The University invites applications for 
appointment as LECTURER IN ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE at Newcastle University 
College. 
Salary: £A1,759 range £A2,464 per annum. 
Commencing salary will be determined 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Applicants must possess a degree with 
honours or possess equivalent qualifications. 
Applicants should be competent to lecture 
on Old and Middle‘English and on the His- 
tory and Structure of the English Language. 
Subject to passing a medical examination, 
the appointee will be eligible to contribute 
to the State Superannuation Fund. 
First-class ship fare to Sydney of appointee 
and his family will be paid. 
Four copies of applications (including the 
names of two referees) should be lodged 
with the Agent General for New South 
Wales. 56 Strand, London, W.C.2, and a 
copy forwarded by airmail in an envelope 
marked ‘University Appointment’ to the 
Bursar, Box 1, Post Office, Kensington, 
New South Wales, Australia. before 15th 
February. 1961. 





agenda and minutes, and be able to assist 
in the compilation of ‘copy’ for publica- 


tion State age, education, career and 
p nt salary in writing to the Ramblers 
Association Ltd 48 Park Road, Baker 


N.W.1. and mark envelope “‘TS/SEC.’ 
UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 

CHAIR OF MODERN ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Iniversity propose to make an 

hin the Department of 










E to established Chair of 
Mo Eagli American Literature. 
Candidates should hold high qualifications 
in English Literature and should have some 
special interest and appropriate qualifica- 
tions in the field of American literature and 


civilisation, The Professor will be respon- 
sible for American studies within the 
Department and for some share in the 
teaching of English Literature. He will be 
expected to promote the study of the re- 
lationship of the two literatures and the 
cultures that they represent. The Head of 
the Department is Professor L. C. Knights, 
Winterstoke Professor of English in the 
University. 

Suitably qualified candidates are invited 
to submit applications to the undersigned, 
from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, by February 25th. 1961. 

H. C. BUTTERFIELD, 
Registrar and Secretary 


MATRON WITH NURSING experience re- 
quired for Home for 28 elderly men and 
women. Apply: Secretary, Hampstead Old 
People’s Hcusing Trust, 7 Harley Road, 
London, N.W.3. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2. (almost facing Charing Cross 
Station) find permanent career jobs, secre- 
tarial and clerical, for men and women. 





range £A1.730 x £105—£2,435 per annum, 
plus cost of living adjustments (at present 
£A29 p.a.) and will be subject to deductions 
under the State Superannuation Act. The 
commencing salary will be fixed according 
to the qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicant, 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme 
in cases approved by the University and its 
Bankers, married Men may be assisted by 
loans to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application should be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 4th March, 1961. 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF TOWNSVILLE 
LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position in the University Col- 
lege of Townsville. Applicants should have 
qualifications in Educational Psychology 
and/or History and Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, Teaching experience is essential. 

The salary ranges are £A1,830/£2,330 per 
annum for Lecturer and £A2,520/£A2,870 
for Senior Lecturer plus a Northern Allow- 
ance of £A30 per annum. 

The successful applicant will enjoy the 
privileges of Superannuation, Study Leave, 
Travel Grants and other benefits available 
to the University Staff. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary. Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 31st January, 1961. 





of spoken and written French is essential; 
this should be combined with an active 
interest in politics and international rela- 
tions. Working knowledge of German, and 
of Italian or Spanish would be highly de- 
sirable, and a degree in economics, history 
or social sciences an advantage. Unestab- 
lished. Salary range £1.41U0-£1.750 p.a 
(under review). Accommo ion is available 

WRITE, giving age. fu a f 
and quals. to Manager (PE.39.0) t 
of Labour, Professiona and »CULIN 





Register, Atlantic House. Farrin 
London. E.C.4. Closing dat + 
1961. 





POSTAL TUITION 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post 
for GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northera Univ., 
and all other Boards, LONDON UNIveRsITy 
ENTRANCE requirements, and the examinations 
for Decrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., 
B.D., B.Mus.), A.C.P., L.C.P., Bar (1 & IL), 
and other exams. Highly qualified Tutors. 
Moderate fees; instalments, Textbook library. 


* PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
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HOUSEMOTHER WANTED IN Children’s ; INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square. | PRINTING AT LESS COST by offs BADMINTON SCHOOL. WESTBURY-ON- 


















































































Homes near Oxford. Salary £475 x £25 to | S.W.1. Lecture by Mr, Dere tmore on Text in print-style type. Illustr TRYM, BRISTOL. Three Open Scholarships 
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NCER RELIEF. Th es pirag eee FILM STUDENTSHIPS. UNIVERSITY cot. 
| d to distribute " LEGE. LONDON. One o: Studentships 
| ‘Ww hi tc sg s £6 00 a - one session 
| : ir The Janu 2 t on m oO 51, awarded to 
Te | he splendid : TAPE "RECORDERS abiy qualified applicants who wish to 
or | -volent work by ana @iso in ¢ ) | ake a 1 in some aspect of the 
| N.S.C.R. warmly mon. an exposur 1. Candidat ould normally be uni- 
at ! ve contributed. “Which is base ty graduates. Further information and 
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LECTURES THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT | iECHNOLOGY AND MEDICINE 
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Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd . pena 


Lover” asleep at the post’ have a vacaney for an NU-WAY hat of he ba 
—Punch Economist Statistician \ , 


j e ° ¢ 4 
ApMlews 
pesca Ro for work in one of their Provincial Offices as a @)il-firing 


member of an existing team providing a service 
of information and advice to management. NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD 
Applicants should preferably be within the (BOX B20) DROITWICH 
WILLIAM DOXFORD AND age bracket 23/35 and have an Honours Degree : 
SONS LIMITED AND in Economics, and have specialised in Statistic 


cs, 
or alternatively be a qualified Statistician. As FAM ! 4 
THE SUNDERLAND SHIPBUILDING important a requirement is the practical ability PLAN | I Ni G 
DRY DOCKS AND ENGINEERING to get on with the job and whilst working under 


‘Leaves ‘‘Lady Chatterley's 











direction, to make an original contribution of 
COMPANY LIMITED their own and be able to act on their own FREE Postal Semmce 
initiative and responsibility. gook 


Ample opportunities for promotion through- Write for free booklet ex- 
out the Company for the right man. Excellent plaining all modern methods of Family 
conditions of employment, Good ronson Planning. Full details sent under plain 
Scheme, and starting salary will depend entirely cover by return of post. 


n qualifications and experience. We regret that 
Sanaa sgetiieliuns contat be consdiceed. PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 
Replies, marked Ref.: CA/131, should Pie ‘ , Kiet under plain cover. 
sent to: 
The Staff Manager, Shell Mex and B.P. Ltd, 
Shell-Mex House, Strand, London, WC2 Adures poe be eae 
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Men, women and children 
are starving in the Congo 


THE CONGO troubles did not start yesterday or the day be- 
fore. Some of us may have felt that they were too far off to 
concern us, and that really it was a problem that the United 
Nations and the African people would have to solve. Perhaps 


we felt that until the recent press reports and photographs 


Then we heard—-perhaps for the first time in our lives—of 
the Balubas and their death march from the massacres in 
Kasai province. We read reports of children with arms and legs 
no thicker than a man’s thumb, who starved to death at Christ- 
mas; of unfed babies in overcrowded hospitals; of walking 
skeletons on the roads and bodies swelling with hunger oedema. 


U.N. reports come through of more than 100 people dying 


= A voluntary society can cut red tape and act promptly. The 
E Oxford Committee for Famine Relief sent a first £10,000 to 
extend the feeding programme for the Balubas immediately 
the fact of the Congo famine was confirmed. But clearly this 
was not enough as the response* from thousands of the public 
showed. So long as children can hope for nothing but death. 
so long must our compassion continue. 

We hope there will be many substantial gifts, but we know 


that many have little enough to spare. No gift is so small that 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR FAMINE RELIEF, 
(Congo Relief), Barclays Bank, High Street, Oxford 


* Public generosity has already allowed an additional £20,000 to be 
sent to relief teams on the spot. 
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POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London 

Univ, B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., 

Degrees; Diplomas. Also for’ Law, Profes- 

sional Examinations. Prospectus E. W. 

Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of 

(ist. 189) B.92, Wolsey ‘Hall, Oxford 
S 4) 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 


tions—University, Law, Accountancy, 
Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Man- 
agement, Export, Commercial, General 


Cert. of Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) 
courses in business and/or advice mention- 
ing exam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitan College. G.40, St. Albans 
: 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est 
i ° 


RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RE- 
SEARCH GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the above 
Studentships and Grants for research in 
Economics, Economic Statistics, Govern- 
ment, Social Administration, Social 
Anthropology or Sociology, tenabie for one 
year in the first instance, and renewable 
for a further period not exceeding two 
years. The studentships are normally of 
the value of £350 or £400. They are offered 
to candidates who have obtained the degree 
of Bachelor or Master in this or any other 
approved University. Applications should be 
sent not later than February 28th, 1961. to 
the Registrar, the University, Manchester 
13, from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. 


LITERARY 


WHILE YOU ARE READING THIS students 
of more than 50 nationalities are studying 
journalism under the LSJ... lending 
point to the often-made remark: ‘“‘There 
are LSJ students all over the world." 
Free book from LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, 
W.1. GRO 8250 

FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd.. Chronicle Mouse. 
Fleet Street, E.C.4 

FRENCH BOOK SALE. Many bargains from 
ls. to £10. No lists. Jan. 14-2lst. 
HACHETTE, The French Bookshop. 127 
Regent Street, W.1. p ae 
FRINGE MEDICINE.—Its best aspects. 
What it is all about, Helpful ancient and 


modern health information. Keeping fit 
without drugs. Annual sub. 6s. ea. Specimen 
copy ls. 8d “GR ACE House, 
Browning A‘ I t : Eng- 
land. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 


dian Agency, Egremont. Cumberland. 
SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit.—The 
ideal hobby. Interesting prospectus free, The 
Regent Institute (S/85), Paiace Gate, W.8. 
SURVIVAL, the indispensable bi-monthly 
journal for everyone concerned with 
strategy, disarmament and security. Re- 
prints end condensations of significant 
articles, facts and statements, Soviet and 
Western. Now reduced in price to £1.8.0 a 
year, 5/- a copy. Order direct from the 
Institute for Strategic Studies. 18 Adam 
Street, London, W.C.2 

WANT TO WRITE? Then you want Know- 
How! No Sales—No Fees training means 
writing success for you. Benefit also from 
The Writer. plus two practical writing 
encyclopaedias—free! Send for FREE R.3 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ 
(45th edition). B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 
53 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you 
haven't earned your fees by the time 
you've completed the course, you get your 
money back. Write to Dept. 3 for free 
copy of ‘You IN Print,’ free sample lesson, 
and terms of Special Guarantee. 
ZWEMMERS BOOKS SALE begins Satur- 
day, January 14th—50% and more off new 
books—open until 6 p.m.—72-78 Charing 
Cross Road, W.C.2 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1.000, carbs. 6d, Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent 
LITERARY TYPING. Expert 2/3. 1,000. 
Weeks, 47 St. Margaret's, London, S.E.4. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 2 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19 
MOU 6136. 

MANUSCRIPTS typed accurately, 2s. 1,000. 
Carbs. 6d. Mrs. Easy, 50 Kingshiil Avenue, 
Kenton, Harrow. WOR 4823. 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets excee exceed £2,000,000 


| Are paying 7 1% pit p.a. interest on 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
investment Dept. SR., Davies investments Ltd. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON WC2 














SHOPPING BY POST 
BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 


Saltmarket, Gla 


CHRONIC CATARRH is rooted in a toxic 
state of the system and is the implacable 
enemy of fitness and mental activity. Garli- 
sol no taint garlic tablets liquefy catarrh 
and purify and clear the entire system 
Entirely benevolent, with no drug reaction 
on the heart. Not habit forming. 1,000 tab 
lets (six months’ treatment) 52s. 6d., 506 
tablets 32s. 6d., together with booklet of 
home treatment and dietary advice.—Garli 
soi Company. Fairlight. Sussex 


HARRIS TWEED. 12s. per yard; alo 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from Ian MACIVER,. 96 Cromwe!i 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
LIQUEUR FLAVOURS {or Home Wine 
Makers 3/6. Three 10 Successful Wine 
and Liqueur Making 5/6, Send s.a.e. for 
leaflets. Grey Owl Laboratories, Almonds 
bury, Glos 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 65s. for Ladics 
and Gentlemen. London's Largest Selec 
tion, Luxurious quality. Patterns from 
Austin & Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, W.1 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea 
cloths, Towels. Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 
Northern Ireland 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measu 
from 38s. 6d. Patts.. size chart. from Hol 
royd and Cooper. 34 Spring Gardens. Man 
chester 2. 


HOTELS 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS on 
and off the beaten track through Britain 
5/-, postage 6d. from Victor Hilton (SPE), 
Sundial! House, Torquay. 


ACCOMMODATION 
MAINLY YOUNG professional people con 


sult us. The right person for the right fiat 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a 
Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. W.1. HYD 2545 


(24 hours). 


HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 


BRITAIN’S best Holiday Farms, Country 
Guest Houses, Caravans, etc.; 1,500 review 
illustrated in the 1961 Guide. Send 4/1 
Farm Guide (C.4), 18 High Street, Paisley 
ROMAN HOLIDAY. Comfortable rooms with 
breakfast near Colosseum 23s. Countess 
Widman. Via Marco Aurelio 42, Rome 


ROME-——Janiculum Hill overlooking city 
Full board 35/-; room only 12/6 per day 
Casa Morelli. Viale Mura Gianicolensi 4 


Rome 

SOUTH OF FRANCE. Wanted to rent for 2 
or 3 weeks in August, villa or house near 
coast to sleep 13.—Box No. 9000 
SWITZERLAND—for the finest selection of 
holidays. Send for FREE GUIDE TO Dept 
E.7, SWISS TRAVEL SERVICE. 63 Ebury 


St.. S.W.1. 

TRAVEL 

YUGOSLAVIA 
15-day air and coach tour with 7 nights in 
DUBROVNIK. 2 nights SARAJEVO, 2 nights 


SPLIT, 1 night BANJA LUKA, PLITVICE 
and ZAGREB. Departures: 4th and 18th 
June, 2, 16, 30 July. 13 and 27 August 
10 September. 
PRICE FROM 54 gns 
15-day air and coach “‘Double Star” holiday 
with 7 nights BLED, 7 nights OPATIJA 
Departures as above. 
PRICE FROM 49 gns. 
Apply for special brochure. APAL TRAVEL 
LTD. (Dept. T.S.), 78 New Oxford Street 
London, W.C.1. Tel.: MUSeum 9351 (10 
lines). LANgham 3317/19 





at its Offices, 9 99 Gower St., London, W. C.i. Te shone 
Subscription Rate by surface mail to any addres. in the 
Inland and Abroad 2}d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, January 13, 1961 
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